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CHAPTER I. 

How beauteous are rouleaus ! how charming chests 

Containing ingots, bags of dollars, coins 

(Not of old Victor, all whose heads and crests 

Weigh not the thin ore where their visage shines, 

Bnt) of fine nnolipt gold, where dully rests 

Some likeness, which the glittering cirque confines, 

Of modern, reigning, sterling stupid stamp; — 

Yes ! ready money is Aladdin's lamp. 

Love rules the camp, the court, the grove, — 

• • • • • 

But, if love don't, Cash does, and Cash alone. 

• • • • • 



So Cash rules Love — the ruler on his own 
High ground. . 



Byron. 



It is observed by the celebrated philosopher,. 
Locke, that "however those who call them- 
selves gentlemen may think credit, respect,. 
vol. ir. B 
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power and authority the concomitants of 
their birth and fortune, yet they will find all 
these still carried away from them by men of 
lower condition who surpass them in know- 
ledge. Those that are blind must be always 
led by those that can see, or else fall into the 
ditch ; and he is certainly the most enslaved, 
the most subjected, who is so in his under- 
standing." It is certain, moreover, that 
knowledge is power, and is that which, next 
to virtue, most truly and essentially raises 
one man above another. It makes our exis- 
tence pleasing to ourselves, fills the mind 
with enlightened and entertaining views, and 
administers to it a special source of gratifica- 
tion. It gives ease to solitude, and grace- 
fulness to retirement ; it fills a public situa- 
tion with suitable abilities, and adds a 
lustre to those who are in possession of 
them. 

The pleasures of the understanding and 
imagination are highly valuable, as they 
yield a much more sublime felicity than the 
joys of sense, the low gratification of avarice 
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or vanity ; but a man must cultivate his rea- 
son,, and improve his natural abilities, before 
he will be able to relish those intellectual 
pleasures which are so delightful to a refined 
understanding, and wheu we have acquired a 
real taste for knowledge and learning, we 
shall find that, next to religion, there is no 
greater blessedness on earth. They will be 
the ornaments of our prosperity, our refuge 
and comfort in adversity. They will please 
us when at home, and add to our happiness 
when abroad; they will cheer us through 
many a sleepless night ; they will be com- 
panions to us in sickness ; they will gladden 
us over the bright Christmas fire ; they will 
be our fellow-travellers on the road, and our 
amusement in every country or land we visit. 
We could add a long list of those who 
have advocated the advantages of learning 
and knowledge and the pleasures of study ; 
we will confine ourselves to one. The learned 
Seldon says "that a man that strives to 
make himself a different thing from other 
men by much reading gains this chiefesb 
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good, that in all fortunes lie has something* 
to entertain and comfort himself withal." 

Now such a man was John Merrington,. 
who, brought up to the bar, had devoted the 
greater portion of his early life to literature. 
There can be but little doubt that he might 
have risen to the highest rank in his profes- 
sion had hp continued in it; but, anxious 
to avoid the vexations and disappointments 
attending a young barrister s life, he heard of 
an opening in Australia, where he hoped to 
develop ,the talents he felt he possessed. A 
newly-established joint-stock company re- 
quired a man of legal attainments and energy 
to act as secretary, and conduct its affairs at 
Melbourne, and, being recommended by an 
old and valued college friend, he was ap- 
pointed to the post. By his excellent 
management, the company proved eminently 
successful, and, after a few years of hard 
labour, Mr. Merrington found himself the 
possessor of a large fortune. The fickle 
goddess was kind to him, and, Midas like, 
all he touched was turned to gold. 
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His only daughter, Fanny, was a very 
pretty, unaffected girl, who, although occa- 
sionally guilty of provincial gauckeries, was 
thoroughly ladylike in her deportment. 

During dinner Charley Ohesterford paid 
her no little attention, and seemed capti- 
vated by her unsophisticated conversation, in 
•contrasting Melbourne with London and 
giving the former preference. 

" There," she said, " there is no formality, 
-everyone tries their best to please; at a 
dinner party the host or hostess introduce 
their friends to those who are unacquainted 
with them, and there is no drawing back to 
ascertain whether the acquaintance is worth 
being formed. Here, when the ladies retire, 
they sit in separate groups, and it would be 
considered the height of bad taste to address 
a lady to whom you had not been in- 
troduced." 

"You are quite right, Miss Merring- 
ton," responded Charley, " I have always 
considered that those who meet at a 
friend's house are on a perfect equality, 
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and that general introductions should 
follow." 

" I have heard a story," continued the fair 
Australian, " which has furnished the subject 
of a caricature in the Figaro, or some illus- 
trated French newspaper — 'A young lady, 
when bathing, got out of her depth and was 
carried away into the sea ; she cried franti- 
cally for help, but as the waves were dashing 
wildly .on the shore, few liked to encounter 
them. At length a young man rushed into 
the water, and with the greatest exertion, 
and at the risk of his life, caught the sinking 
girl in his arms and brought her safely to 
shore. There she was met by her guardian,, 
who, overwhelmed with fear, had witnessed 
the scene. 5 

u ' Thank God,' he exclaimed, € my darling 
Alice is saved. Have you thanked your 
gallant preserver ? * 

" * No, Guardian ; for I have not yet been 
introduced to him/ " 

" Capital," exclaimed Charley, " I should 
Ijave thought that after being some tea 
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minutes in the stranger's arms, that was a 
sufficient introduction.'* 

" I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
story," said Miss Merrington. 

"True or false," responded Ohesterford, 
" it is a fair * skit ' at us ; perhaps, like all 
such tales, it is a little embroidered." 

Charley might have added, " As all mine 
are." 



Before the unfortunate dinner fiasco, 
already detailed, had occurred, Charley had 
made up his mind to make up to Miss 
Merrington, considering that had she not 
been so wealthy an heiress, she would make 
a remarkably nice wife; one whose naivete 
and good looks would make her way in 
society. Although Ohesterford was no 
fortune hunter, and had an eye to business, 
no gilding would have induced him to 
swallow a bitter pill. Here was the gold 
without the gall. 

Ohesterford had made himself very agree- 
able to both Mr. and Mrs. Merrington, 
especially to the latter, who was very 
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ambitious to be introduced to the best 
society, and Charley had so far succeeded as 
to introduce the family to the Duchess of 
Glenbury and the Countess of Honiton, both, 
of whom gave splendid concerts and balls. 
Moreover, Chesterford had procured the 
Australians tickets for the Caledonian and 
Yorkshire Balls, for Princes' Grounds, Hur- 
lingham, and the Orleans Club. He now 
became a daily visitor at the Alexandra 
Hotel, where, to adopt Mr. Merrington s 
phrase, they were " located ; " a place at 
luncheon was always reserved for him, 
when the plans for the afternoon and even- 
ing were arranged. Mrs. * Merrington's 
ambition was to appear in the Royal en- 
closure at Ascot, and this her friend Charley 
was able to accomplish. Never was any- 
thing more splendid than her costume on the 
three first days, more especially on the Cup 
Day, for Worth, of Paris, had received an 
order for three dresses, irrespective of price. 
It was not to be supposed that Chesterford 
was the only aspirant for the fair Fanny's 
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Tiand — in many instances for hand read riches 
— he was, therefore, determined during the 
Ascot week to " make running," in the hopes 
of carrying off the " Australian Stakes." 
Being on intimate terms with the officers 
of one of the regiments of the Household 
Brigade, he got the Merrington's an invitation 
to lunch in their marquee, thinking that a 
favourable moment for declaring his passion. 

Unfortunately, however, his friend, Cap- 
tain Selwyn, who had formed one of the 
fatal dinner party, so engrossed the atten- 
tion of the young lady, that he could not get 
a moment's private conversation with her. 
For the first time in his life Ohesterford 
showed symptoms of jealousy; he looked 
daggers at his friend, and showed his dis- 
pleasure to the young lady. Had he known 
what was being said, he would have at once 
.got rid of the green-eyed monster, and would 
have felt a double interest in Miss Mer- 
rington. 

Selwyn began by ridiculing the dinner, 
pointing out the horror he* experienced at 
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seeing the torturing instruments, and wound 
up with a slight slur upon the Amphitryon 
of that day. 

"I thought by meeting you at his table," 
responded the Australian, "that you were a 
friend of his, if so, you seem to have for- 
gotten the old proverb, ' Never revile your 
host behind his back.' " 

" Oh, Miss Merrington," said the crest- 
fallen Captain, " you are down upon me. I 
meant no harm. Chesterford isn't half a 
bad sort of fellow, though it was certainly 
very ridiculous of him to give such a dinner ; 
so much so that, on seeing the artificial teeth,. 
Warrington remarked that henceforth the 
dining-room ought to be called Charley's- 
Tuskulum" 

"All I know is," proceeded Fanny, "that 
Mr. Chesterford did his best to entertain 
us, and that I, for one, will always stand up 
for an absent friend." 

"But what's to win the Cup?'' asked. 
Selwyn. "We must have a bet of half-a- 
dozen pair of gloves upon it." 
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" I never bet," replied Miss Merrington, 
" but I think it is time to return to the 
enclosure. I hope," said she to Chester- 
ford, who was still in a very moody state, 
" that you have not any bets upon the 
Cup?" 

" Only a trifle," he replied, which was not 
strictly the case, for he had been told of " a 
good thing," " a dead certainty," and had in- 
vested fifty pounds on the favourite. 

The race came off, an outsider won, and in 
the phraseology of the Ring, " the backers 
got a regular facer." 

" We shall see you to-morrow, Mr. Chester- 
ford," said Mrs. Merrington, who was highly 
delighted at having passed the day in the 
presence of Royalty. 

cc I fear not," responded Charley, " for I 
must be here to settle a friend's account," — 
ii was his own, for he had been dabbling 
during the week in betting — " but on Satur- 
day I will do myself the pleasure of calling. 
Remember, on Monday the cricket match,. 
North against South, takes place at Prince's,. 
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and on Tuesday there is the Flower Show at 
the Horticultural Gardens." 

" How kind of you to get us tickets for 
the gardens," said Miss Merrington, with a 
most captivating smile. "I am sorry we 
shall not see you to-morrow." 

" The fact is," responded Ohesterford, " if 
I don't come here to-morrow to settle my 
friend's account I should have to attend 
Tattersalls. Good-bye." This he said in a 
better humour with her, though still in 
a bad one as regarded himself, caused by a 
tinge of jealousy and vexation at his losses. 

He now determined to write a proposal, 
and hoped to wind up the week with a run 
of good luck, which would recoup him for 
his losses and yield him the hand of his fair 
one. Many men, like Ohesterford, fancy 
that by a further investment they can recover 
the money they have lost ; but it too often 
happens that they get deeper and deeper into 
the mire, and so it was with our hero, who 
found himself at the end of the day minus 
forty pounds, which brought his week's 
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losing to a hundred and fifty pounds. Dis- 
appointed with this, he still clung to the 
hope of receiving a favourable answer to a 
letter he was about to address to Miss Mer- 
rington on his return from Ascot. 

Ordering a quiet dinner at the Junior 
Carlton Club, he retired early to the writing 
room to pen two important letters. In one 
he declared his love and besought a return 
for it ; in the other he addressed a friendly 
lawyer who had occasionally assisted him 
with temporary loans, asking him for a loan 
of a hundred and fifty pounds, which he 
would repay with liberal interest within two 
months. In a postscript he added these 
words : — 

cc Of course you have heard the rumour 
that I am about to be married to the rich 
Australian heiress ; in this instance I have 
every reason to believe that the report will 
prove correct. Mr. Merrington, who has 
realised a large fortune by his industry, will, 
I fear, be loath to make any settlements, 
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and, though I admire the young lady for her 
own sake, I cannot, under my present 
difficulties, trust to promises. Mrs. Merring- 
ton's life may drop, in that case he may 
marry again and have an heir. So I cannot 
run any risk, I must have some money 
settled on me. You remember young Smith- 
son who married the rich American heiress, 
whose mother promised to leave her all her 
fortune. No sooner, however, was the 
daughter married than the mother again re- 
newed the matrimonial lease for life, and the 
young wife's dollars are not worth as many 
greenbacks. However, in this instance I 
believe I am quite safe, and if all goes well I 
must look to you to attend to my interests. 
I believe old Merrington is a bit of a 
screw, but you will know how to deal with 
him. Consider this letter as strictly private 
a<nd confidential. 

cc Yours ever and truly, 

" 0HAELB8 CflE8TEBFORD." 

, Just as Charley had finished the two 
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precious documents General Firebrace made 
his appearance, and pressed him to make a 
fourth at whist. 

" Crown points and half a sovereign on 
the rubber is all we play for. In my time 
men never plunged on the turf or risked 
fifty or a hundred on a rubber." 

Ohesterford winced under the above re- 
mark, but again hoping he might be for- 
tunate consented to join the game. 

" One minute," he said, " while I enclose 
these letters ; they must go to-night." 

" Don't be long," responded the General, 
*' or Hallan will have left." 

Then, ringing the bell, Chesterford desired 
that the porter would instantly despatch a 
messenger with them, one to the Alexandra 
Hotel and the other to Norfolk Street, 
Strand. 

That night Ohesterford had a run of luck, 
and increasing the stakes with the addition 
of bets found himself a winner of sixty 
pounds. 

The next morning was not so propitious ; 
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at an early hour he was awoke from a 
feverish dream by the maid-of-all-work 
tapping at his door, and saying Mr. Herring- 
ton was below " all in a fume." Anxious to- 
see him, and be put out of his suspense, he 
hastily dressed himself and joined his 
™iJ. At o„ce he „ by his oLner that 
Mr. Merrington was extremely angry. 

" I believe, sir," said he, " this is your 
handwriting ? " 

"It is." 

" Then how dare you write such a letter, 
even to your man of business ? — ' Settlement/ 
indeed, and ' old Merrington is a bit' of a 
screw.' Sir, Mr. Merrington is a man of 
honour, his word is as good as his bond. 
Believing in your partiality for my daughter, 
and finding it to be reciprocal, I had made 
up my mind to have bequeathed my fortune 
to you, subject, of course, to a handsome 
annuity to my wife, in addition to her mar- 
riage settlement. Your allusion to her death, 
and my marrying again, is as indelicate as 
it is offensive. Here is your letter, and the 
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one you addressed my daughter, which Mr. 
Tatham has forwarded to me. If this had 
occurred at Melbourne, one of us would not 
have lived to see another day, but your laws 
in England give no redress to one who has 
L* been injured in the most shameful manner. 
I leave you, sir, to your own reflections. You 
have trifled with the feelings of as pure and 
affectionate a girl as ever drew the breath of 
heaven ; you have acted the basest part to- 
wards a mother who would have entrusted 
her beloved daughter to your care, looking 
upon you as the soul of honour. Your con- 
duct to me is so despicable that I can treat it 
with utter contempt and scorn. I hope you 
will never cross my path again. And now, 
sir, I take my leave." 

Chesterford was dumbfounded; he at- 
tempted to speak, but could not give utterance 
to the words. He felt stunned with the blow.. 
When he came to reflect calmly on the past, 
and the future, how wretched were his 
thoughts. He had acted the part of an un- 
principled villain by ruining the peace of; 
vol. 11. 
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mind of an innocent girl ; he had forfeited 
the high place he held in her mother's esti- 
mation, and had outraged the feelings of a 
devoted parent. All he could do was to 
write an abject apology. To add to his 
misery it was returned unopened. 

Charlie Chesterford was not a bad-hearted 
man and would probably have made a good 
husband, but his propensities to create a N 
laugh, and to treat serious matters with 
levity, had often brought him into trouble. 
He thought an off-hand style of letter would 
please his friend Mr. Tatham, and his allu- 
sions to parchments were to show that acute 
lawyer that he was careful in matters of 
business. But for the fatal mistake, all 
would have gone well. The inventor of 
envelopes little thought of the mischief that 
would accrue from the use of them. 




CHAPTER II. 

Rumour ia a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures j 
And of so easy and so plain a stop, 
That the blunt monster with unoounted heads, 
The still discordant, wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it. 

Shakespeare. 

Although Chesterford was anxious that the 
world should be kept in ignorance of the un- 
toward termination of his affair with the 
Merringtons, it somehow oozed out, and was 
the talk of the Clubs for many days. As a 
matter of course, some good-natured friend 
asked Mr. Merrington whether the report in 
circulation was true, a question that annoyed 
him so much that he proposed to his wife 
that they should leave London, and pass a 
few months on the Continent. This was 
gladly acceded to, both by Mrs. and Miss 
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Merrington, who felt that all the world 
were talking of them — and so in reality 
they were. No end of canards were flying 
about. Firebrace gave out as his opinion 
that Mr. Merrington had gone abroad to 
ipeet Charley Ohesterford, and receive the 
only reparation one gentleman could receive 
from another for such an affront. 

" In my days/' continued the General, " it 
would have been pistols for two, hair 
triggers, and a meeting at twelye paces at 
Chalk Farm or Wimbledon, and though duel- 
ling was carried to too great an extreme, it 
had wonderful effect in checking unpardon^ 
able liberties." 

Another rumour was circulated that Mr. 
Merrington had inflicted personal chastise- 
ment upon Mr. Ohesterford, and had left a 
note to that gentleman saying that be should 
remain at the H6tel des Bains, Boulogne* 
until he heard from him. Then another 
rumour changed the venue of the proposed 
hostile meeting from the Napoleon Column,. 
Boulogne, to the frontiers of Belgium and 
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France ; while another declared that the 
Forest of Fontainebleau was to be the scene 
of the projected encounter. In the mean- 
time, Charley pleaded indisposition, and re- 
mained at home for a fortnight, by which 
time the affair was quite forgotten, as it 
would have been if he and the Australian 
had exchanged fatal shots at any of the 
places above mentioned. 

It is strange, but true, that the moment a 
young lady has been jilted, she fancies that 
to get rid of what she considers a slur, the 
only thing left is to accept the hand of the 
first man that offers it. This is a mistake, 
the slur is on the jilter not the jilted (if such 
a word is admissable), and to hurry headlong 
into marriage is a grievous error. However, 
young ladies have done it, and will do it, and 
Fanny Merrington formed one of the number. 
During her residence at Paris, her family be- 
came very intimate with an American gentle- 
man who had known Mr. Merrington in 
Australia. He was a wealthy widower, with- 
out any family, his young English wife having 
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died in her confinement, and her offspring 
soon followed the mother to the grave. He 
was a straightforward, honourable man, full 
of intelligence, and, having mixed much in 
Parisian society, showed the highest breed* 
ing. Mr. Freeman had heard of Ohesterford's 
heartless conduct, and had taken a desperate 
liking to the victim of it. 
' " What say you, Mr. Merrington," he said 
one day, " to paying the New World a 
visit ? In consequence of my father's recent 
death, I have come into a considerable pro- 
perty, and one of the best houses and farm& 
in the United States — no great distance from 
New York/' 

" You must consult the ladies," responded 
Mr. Merrington. 

"My mother," continued Mr. Freeman^ 
"was an Englishwoman, and through her 
brother, who was a great agriculturist, my 
father established a model farm at Priestville, 
so the place is called. All I can say is, if the 
ladies consent, they will not, I think, be dis» 
appointed." 
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On the question being discussed, Mr. 
Freeman's proposition was carried unani- 
mously, and it was arranged that they should 
remain in France for two months, and then 
proceed to Havre to embark for New York. 

During the above period two events 
occurred which must be recorded. Chester- 
ford, upon due reflection, felt that had his 
affair with Mr. Merrington happened in any 
other countrv, he would have been bound to 
have given that gentleman what was termed 
satisfaction, and that he had only been saved 
from a duel by custom having abolished all 
hostile meetings in England. It appeared to 
him, frivolous as he was in some things, that 
having regard to a due sense of honour, he 
should not shrink from any responsibility, 
but offer Mr. Merrington all reparation in his 
power. With this view he sought the advice 
of his old friend, General Firebrace. 

" It is a difficult question to decide," said 
that gallant officer. " If you proceed to Paris 
and inform Mr. Merrington that you are pre- 
pared to place yourself in the same position 
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that you would have been in had the offence 
occurred in Paris, Australia, or indeed any 
foreign country, you give him no opportunity 
of declining a meeting." 

"But," interrupted Charley Chesterford, 
" if I take no notice, I may be denounced as 
a coward, and my honour is as dear to me as 
my life." 

" Granted," replied the General, " and I 
was about to add that such an idea might be 
indulged in by those who do riot know you 
as well as I do. Mr. Merrington's anger may 
probably by this time have subsided or cooled 
down, for although your fault cannot be 
palliated, the height of the offence was a 
worldly anxiety to ascertain the state of -Miss 
Merrington's future. Had you confined your- 
self to that, there might have been less diffi- 
culty in arranging the affair, but to call your 
father-in-law that was to be ' an old screw,' 
makes matters infinitely worse." 

There was a pause for a few minutes, when 
General Firebrace continued — 

"My advice is that you get a judicious 
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friend, one whose courage ' is as keen yet as 
polished as his sword,' to accompany you to 
Paris. Let him wait upon Mr. Merrington, 
who will probably refer him to a friend." 

" Will you kindly act that part, General ? " 
interrupted Chesterford. " In your hands 
my honour will be perfectly safe." 

" We will talk over that presently. Who- 
ever you appoint must be authorised to tender 
an ample apology for the allusion you made 
to Mr. Merrington, and to add that you, from 
the bottom of your heart, regret that any 
.act of yours should have in the slightest 
degree caused a moment's anxiety to one for 
whom you will ever retain the highest regard 
.and respect." 

" That quite accords with my views," re- 
plied Chesterford. " May I depend upon 
your services?" 

c< It is a long time since I was at Paris," 
responded the General. "I was a boy of 
sixteen when, as an ensign, we marched into 
that city. Things are sadly changed now, I 
hear. The Tuileries burnt down ; the Palais 



it 
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• 

Royale no longer the fashionable lounge p 
Beauvillier, the cordon bleu of the restaurant 
in the Rue de Richelieu, has, like his establish- 
ment, long ceased to exist." 

" I am told," said Chesterford, " the re- 
staurauts now are better than they ever 
were." 

Caf6 Hardy," proceeded Firebrace, 

defunct, though Cafe Riche still flourishes, 
and has quite cleared itself of the stigma * 
attached to it in the satirical lines — 



II fant etre bien riche de diner chez Hardy, 
And bien Eardi de diner chez Riche " 



c< Well, General, if all goes right, you will 
be able to visit some of your old haunts,, 
though, as you say, Paris is greatly trans- 
mogrified since 1815." 

€< I hope, Charley, I have never yet deserted 
a friend in distress, and as I am acquainted 
with all the bearings of the case, and, to- 
adopt a modern phrase, wish for c peace with. 
honour,' I will accompany you. No time* 
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must be lost. I shall be ready to start to- 
morrow morning by the 7.15 train from 
Charing Cross. I will send my servant to 
Gaze's for return tickets to Paris." 

"Thank you, thank you a thousand 
times," said Chesterford. 

" And only to think," groaned the General,. 
u the column in the Place Vendome has been 
desecrated by removing the statue of the 
First Napoleon. Whatever faults or demerits 
he possessed, France aught to have been 
proud of the greatest warrior, next to Wel- 
lington, that our times have seen." 

Upon the following morning the two 
friends met at Charing Cross, when Charley's 
quick eye could not fail to espy a flat 
mahogany case, which the General requested 
might be placed under his seat in the car- 
riage. He knew it contained hair trigger 
pistols which had upon more than one 
occasion proved fatal. 

We pass over their journey to Paris* 
Firebrace grumbled at the rail, which, ac- 
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cording to his ideas, was not to be compared 
to the road, but was bound to admit that the 
steamboat beat the old sailing packet by what 
the Americans term " a long chalk." 

" The theatres, too, have sadly fallen off," 
proceeded the General, as they drove to the 
hotel. " Where shall we find another Made- 
moiselle Mars, another Mademoiselle Bour- 
goin, another Talma, Potier, or Brunet ? " 

" All excellent artistes, I am told," replied 
Charley. " Still, you know the old proverb, 
'* There's as good fish left in the sea as that 
taken out of it.' " 

" Humph I " groaned the General, " Mars 
was perfect. Of her it may be truly said 
that to an intelligent and eloquent coun- 
tenance Nature bestowed on her the most 
delightful voice imaginable, sweet in tone, 
combining distinctness with continuity." 

" Why ! General, I never heard you ex- 
press yourself so enthusiastically. She 
must indeed have been a highly gifted 
<creature." 
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" She was indeed, and truly did she realise 
the following lines : — 

And she had smiles before unknown ; 
Smiles that with motion of their own 

Do sink, and fall, and rise, 
That oirole round with endless play, 
And even as they pass away 

Are hidden in her eyes. 

The above were written for Mrs. Jordan, 
another brilliant artiste, but in high comedy 
the Jordan must yield the palm to Mars." 

Arrived at Paris, they took up their quar- 
ters at the H6tel Mirabeau, in the Eue de la 
Paix, which had been in existence in the 
General's time. 

" As for your Grand H6tel, and your H6tel 
du Louvre, magnificent as they are, and 
admirably well conducted, I don't fancy a 
bedroom au cinquieme and a lift which i& 
occasionally out of order." 

" I have ordered a Victoria to take us to 
the Caf6 Eiche." 

" Victoria I — a modern invention. Give= 
me the old-fashioned cabriolet." 
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In less than a quarter of an hour the two 
were seated at a snug little table facing the 
Boulevards, enjoying one of the most re- 
cherche dinners that can be provided in any 
country. 

Upon the following morning the General 
wrote a very courteous letter to Mr Merring- 
ton, asking for an interview, in reply to 
which he was referred to Mr. Freeman, tihen 
residing in a remarkably pretty villa in the 
Champs Elys^es. 

General Firebrace opened the question by 
saying that his friend Mr. Chesterford did not 
wish to screen himself from any responsibility; 
that, however unwilling he was to provoke a 
quarrel, he was ready to make every repara- 
tion in his power by tendering an apology for 
his remarks upon Mr. Merrington; or, if re- 
quired, to give him that satisfaction which 
one gentleman had a right to expect from 
another who had given him cause of offence. 

" In my country, General," responded the 
American, "it would be deemed an insult for 
any gentleman about to be married to stipu- 
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late for settlements. The case may be — I do 
not say it is — different in your country. So 
I pass that over, more especially as I do not 
wish Miss Merrington's name to be brought 
forward in this affair. The apology you offer 
on behalf of your friend will, I consider, be 
perfectly satisfactory to Mr. Merrington. 
Through an untoward accident, he read a 
reflection upon himself, which he can well 
bear with silence, for a more generous- 
hearted, liberal-minded gentleman than Mr. 
Merrington does not exist. My friend is in 
the next room. I will communicate to him 
what has occurred, and if you will kindly 
xeinain here for a few minutes I will report 
the result." 

The result may be anticipated. Mr. Mer- 
rington felt that to fire at a man who had 
been the aggressor, and who could not, ac- 
cording to the English code of honour, return 
the fire, would be the act of a murderer. 
He therefore accepted the apology, and felt 
happy that the unfortunate affair had ended 
so amicably. 
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From murder we proceed to matrimony. 
Within a month of the above warlike con* 
ference, another of a peaceful nature wa& 
held, in which Mr. Freeman, having proved 
himself a conqueror, wished to lead his cap- 
tive in triumph to the altar which would bind, 
them for life. The captive's father was 
content to pay the indemnity — the hand of 
his daughter, and a treaty was signed and 
sealed. 

"Have you seen this, Charley?" asked- 
the General, handing him Galignani— 

" Yesterday, a marriage was celebrated at 
the English Ambassador's, at Paris, between 
Aaron Freeman, Esq., of Priestrille, United 
States, and Fanny, only daughter of John 
Merrington, Esq. After the ceremony the 
party proceeded to Maurice's Hotel, where 
the wedding breakfast took place. Many of 
the elite of French society were present, with 
a good sprinkling of English and Americans. 
From Paris the newly* married couple pro- 
ceeded to the H6tel de France, Fontaine- 
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bleau, where they will pass a portion of their 
honeymoon." 

Charley Chesterford tried to put a good 
face upon the matter, but was evidently very 
much taken aback. He felt that but for an 
act of heartless folly he might have gained 
this great prize in the matrimonial lottery. 
Recovering his composure, he said — 

" Well, I hope Mr. Freeman will make her 
a good husband, for she really is a nice girl 
— fool that I was to throw away such a 
chance." 

" Cheer up, Charley," interrupted the 
General. " Dine with me at Vefours at 7.30 
sharp, and we will drink a bumper to the 
healths of Mr. and Mrs. Freeman." 

" Agreed ! " responded Chesterford. 

" I have no party," proceeded the General,. 
" only Chartley, who got terribly wounded at 
the Redan ; Forbrooke, who went through 
the Ashantee war, and was nearly drowned 
in fording a river ; two young fellows who- 
have just joined my old corps, which, with 
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you, will make six. They will only remain a 
few days longer in Paris." 

At the expiration of the week the General 
and his friend returned to London. 

Mr. Freeman was very anxious to visit the 
Old World before he returned to the New, and 
although the Merringtons would have much 
preferred going direct to New York, they 
naturally gave way to their new connection. 
Arrived in London, they engaged rooms at 
Thomas's Hotel, and, as Mr. Merrington 
wished to introduce his son-in-law to the 
society of those with whom he and his family 
had been intimately acquainted, cards were 
duly left. As a matter of course they were 
returned ; but few invitations to breakfasts, 
dinners, concerts or balls followed. The 
Duchess of Glencairn was condescending 
enough to offer them vouchers for the Cale- 
donian ball; the Marchioness of Rouge- 
mont requested they would kindly patronise 
jq, concert that was about to take place at 
Bougemont House ; the Countess of Stake- 
land requested Mrs: Freeman would preside 
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over a stall at a fancy fair and bazaar, about 
to be held in the riding school of the Hyde 
Park Cavalry Barracks; the Viscountess 
Culverton forwarded tickets for a meeting to 
be held at her mansion in Belgravia in aid of 
the Institution for Governesses, when a sub- 
scription list would be opened; Baroness 
Brownsfield, in sending an invitation for " a 
small and early party," appealed to the well- 
known princely liberality of the Merringtons 
to subscribe to a Dispensary about to be 
established in their country parish. Nothing 
could be more apparent than the neglect 
shown to a family who had only a few 
months previous been courted by all. Neither 
Mr. Merrington or Mr. Freeman could ac- 
count for this ; but Mrs. Merrington' s more 
acute observation of men and manners at 
once solved the problem. So long as Miss 
Merrington was single and anl heiress every 
mother made up to her with a view of enrich- 
ing one of her sons ; every younger brother, 
and occasionally an elder one, where the pro- 
perty was heavily mortgaged, sought the ac- 
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quaintanoe of the heiress. Now that Miss 
Merrington had become Mrs. Freeman, few 
cared to devote their time to her and her 
family. Merrington was deemed a bore — 
Mrs. Merrington a vulgar woman — Freeman 
a boastful Yankee snob. Never were titles 
so unjustly awarded. 

Although Mrs. Freeman declined to hold a 
stall at the fancy fair and bazaar to be held at 
the Cavalry Barracks, Hyde Park, under 
the immediate patronage of the Countess of 
Stakeland, as the object was a charitable one, 
the Merringtons and Freemans made up their 
minds to be present at it. 

The morning arrived, and they entered the 
building, which was profusely decorated with 
flags, banners and flowers. The stalls were 
presided over by ladies forming the elite of 
London fashionable society, each having two 
juvenile attendant nymphs, who, like Ariel, 
"flew at their call." Greater pests were 
never seen than these young ladies, who way- 
laid every one at the door, importuning them 
to subscribe to lotteries, to purchase flowers, 
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and portraits of Her Majesty enclosed in 
envelopes, which, upon opening, proved to 
contain penny stamps that had gone through 
the post-office. 

Freeman, anxious to present his bride with 
a half-crown bunch of violets, tendered a 
sovereign to a fairy-like child of about eight 
years of age. 

u Thank you sir," she exclaimed. 
But my change ? " 

Oh ! we never give change/ ' and away 
tripped this sly little girl, who had early been 
taught, under the cloak of charity, to pick the 
pockets of the unwary. 

For more than two hours our friends were 
literally persecuted, for the aristocratic shop- 
keepers did not think it beneath their dignity 
to appeal in the most winning way, with 
smiling faces and honied words, to those upon 
whom they felt determined to levy " black 
mail." 

" Stand and deliver " was never more for- 
cibly expressed on Hounslow Heath or 
Finchley Common in the days of the Third 
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George than it was by the fair freebooters on 
the occasion referred to. The result was 
that the Freeman and Merrington party 
found themselves at the end of the day the 
possessors of a banner for screen in Berlin 
wool, five pen- wipers, two water-colour draw- 
ings after (and a considerable degree after) 
Prout, an album, two blotting-books and four 
of Rimmel's scented almanacks — absolute- 
value, one pound ten ; bazaar price, six 




CHAPTER III. 



Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
Ab proofs of Holy Writ. 



Of all the passions that employ the mind. 
In gentle Loto the sweetest joys we End ; 
Yet ev'n those joys dire Jealousy molests, 
And blackens each fair image in our breasts. 

LlTtLKOir. 



The married life of the Wittinghams would 
have been one of uninterrupted happiness 
but for a very serious defect in Lady Albert's 
character. Possessed of many virtues, full 
of accomplishments, the possessor of a warm, 
affectionate heart, the " green-eyed monster " 
had so caught her in its clutches that she saw 
everything in a jaundiced light. Her jealousy, 
which was never kept within due bounds, 
caused much uneasiness to her devoted hus- 
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band. In fact, she was a living Mrs. Oakley, 
and as fanciful as the heroine of Colman's 
excellent comedy of " The Jealous Wife." 
To illustrate her character, let me borrow a 
scene from the above play : — 

A Booh in Oakley's House. 

Noise heard within — Mrs. Oaklet within. 

Don't tell me, I know it is so. It's monstrous, and I 
will not bear it. 

Oakley {within). But, my dear — 

Mrs. Oakley. Nay, nay {squabbling within). Say 
what you will, Mr. Oakley, you shall never persuade me ; 
but this is some filthy intrigue of yours. 

Oakley. I can assure you, my love — 

Mrs. Oakley. Your love 1 Don't I know your — . 
Tell me, I say, this instant, every circumstance relating to 
this letter. 

Oakley. How can I tell you, when you will not as 
much as let me see it ? 

Mrs. Oakley. Look you, Mr. Oakley, this usage is 
not to be borne. You take a pleasure in abusing my 
tenderness and soft disposition — to be perpetually running 
over the whole town, nay, the whole kingdom, too, in 
pursuit of your amours. Did I not discover that you 
was great with Mademoiselle, my own woman ? Did you 
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not contract a shameful familiarity with Mrs. Freeman ? 
Did I not detect your intrigue with Lady Wealthy ? Was 
not you — 

Oaklky. Oons, Madam, the Grand Turk himself has 
*iot half so many mistresses. You throw me out of all 
patience. Do I know anybody but our common friends ? 
Am I visited by anybody that does not visit you ? Do I 
•ever go out unless you go with me ? Am I not as con- 
stantly by your side as if I was tied to your apron string ? 

Mrs. Oakley. Go, go, you are a false man. Have not 
I found you out a thousand times, and have not I this 
moment a letter in my hand which convinces me of your 
baseness ? Let me know the whole affair, or I will — 

Oakley. Let you know ! Let me know what you 
would have of mo. You stop my letter before it comes 
into*my hands, and then expect that I should know the 
contents of it. 

Mrs. Oakley. Heaven be praised ! I stopt it. I 
suspected some of these doings for some time past. But 
the letter informs me who she is, and I'll be revenged on 
her sufficiently. Oh, you base man, you ! 

Oakley. I beg, my dear, that you would moderate 
your passion. Show me the letter, and I'll convince you 
of my innocence. 

Mrs. Oakley. Innocence ! Abominable ; innocence ! 
But I'm not to be made such a fool. I am convinced of 
your perfidy, and very sure that — 

Oakley. S'death and fire ! Your passion hurries 
jou out of your senses. Will you hear me ? 
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Mrs. Oakley. No, you are a base man, and I will not- 
hear you. 

Oaklet. Well, then, my dear, since you will neither 
talk reasonably yourself, nor listen to reason from me— 
I shall take my leave until you are in a better humour- 
So, your servant ! (Going.) 

Mrs. Oaklet. Ay, go, you cruel man I Go to your 
mistresses, and leave your poor wife to her miseries. How 
unfortunate a woman am I ! I could die with vexation V. 

(Throwing herself into a chair. 



Enter Major Oakley. 

Mrs. Oakley. Pray, Mr. Oakley, what is the matter,, 
you cannot dine at home to-day ? 

Oakley. Don't be uneasy, my dear! I have a little- 
business to settle with my brother ; so I am only just 
going to dinner with him to the tavern. 

Mrs. Oakley. Why cannot you settle your business 
here as well as at a tavern ? But it is some of your 
ladies' business, I suppose, and so you must get rid or 
my company. This is chiefly your fault, Major Oakley. 

Major Oakley. Lord, sister ! what signifies whether 
a man dines at home or abroad ? (Coolly.) 

Mrs. Oakley. It signifies a great deal, sir, and I. 
don't choose — 

Major Oakley. Phoo ! let him go, my dear sister — 
let him go ; he will be ten times better company when he- 
comes back. I tell you what, sister ; you sit at home- 
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until yon are qnite tired of one another, and then you 
grow cross, and fall ont. If you would but part a little* 
now and then, you might meet again in good humour. 

Mrs. Oaklet. I beg, Major Oakley, that you would 
trouble yourself about your own affairs ; and let me tell 
you, sir, that I — 

Oaklet. Nay, do not put thyself into a passion with 
the Major, my dearl It is not his fault, and I shall come- 
back to thee, very soon. 

Mrs. Oaklet. Come back ; why need you go out ? I 
know well enough when you mean to deceive me, for 
then there is always a pretence of dining with Sir John,, 
or my lord, or somebody ; but when you tell me that you 
are going to a tavern it's a barefaced affront." 

The above scenes will give a more faithful 
account of Lady Albert's character than my 
feeble pen can depict; whether that lady 
can, like Mrs. Oakley in the play, after a time- 
be able to say, " Away with all idle jealousies >. 
and since my suspicions have hitherto been 
groundless, I am resolved for the future never 
to suspect at all," will be developed in due 
course of time. 

Already had Lady Albert dismissed three 
ladies' maids; one poor Abigail was sum- 
marily dismissed because she was caught ir> 
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the flagrant act of sewing a button on her 
master's wristband, another received warning 
because she was supposed to have looked un- 
utterable things at his lordship; while the 
third was sent away because at a Christmas 
servants' dance Lord Albert had selected her 
for the first English country dance. 

Except when the "green-eyed monster" 
took possession of Lady Albert, she was a 
kind, affectionate wife ; but so often did she 
fall under its clutches that Wittingham's 
life was intolerable. Never did man suffer 
such martyrdom, and undeservedly so ; for a 
more devoted, loyal husband never existed. 

" When away from home," he would ex- 
claim, " you, at my most earnest wish, open 
.all my letters." 

" Yes," would his wife reply, " but I have 
heard of letters being taken in at Clubs, or 
to be left till called for at some neighbour- 
ing post-office." 

" Then, again, I never call at any house or 
speak to a female without taking you." 

" That's all very well ; but people do oc- 
casionally meet by accident" — a strong em- 
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phasis on accident — " in the Park, at the 
Zoo, at Prince's or the Orleans Club." 

" I assure you your suspicions are ground- 
less," continued the victim. 

" I cannot get that Nelly Warminster out 
of my head," proceeded Lady Albert. " She's 
an awful flirt — devotes herself to married 
men ; if my eyes did not deceive me you 
certainly pressed her arm when you put op 
her cloak after Lady Hovingham's ball." 

Things got at last to such a climax that 
the camel's back was being broken, and one 
evening when he was innocently pointing 
out a passage in Byron's work, " I stood in 
Venice," to a young girl, Lady Albert de- 
clared that it was a love passage he was 
referring to, and peremptorily asking for the 
volume, which had been closed, opened it 
sure enough at that page in which the follow- 
ing lines occur : — 



87 those tresses unoonfined, 
Woo'd by each ^Egean wind. 
By those lids whose- jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks' blooming tinge ; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 
Ziivt] fxoijf cr&Z byavu 
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To make the matter worse the lines were 
marked with pencil. In vain did Albert at- 
tempt to assure his wife that the marks had 
been made for her during the time he was 
wooing her ; but nothing would appease the 
-anger of the jealous woman, and a serious 
•quarrel ensued, witnessed, unfortunately, by 
the innocent cause of it. 

<c We shall be the talk of the town," ex- 
•claimed he, bursting with rage, " and if 
nothing will drive this monomaniac jealousy 
out of your head we had better part." 

" Yes,'* responded the equally excited 
wife, " and then you will be able to flirt with 
every woman you meet." 

Let us drop a veil over this unfortunate 
disagreement in which charges and recrimi- 
nations were adopted on both sides. At 
last Wittingham left the room, and within 
four hours a letter was brought to the still 
irate wife. It ran as follows : — 

" Anxious to prevent a recurrence of 
the scene that took place this morning I have 
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■determined to go abroad. My absence will 
depend upon you. If you can bring your- 
self to give up your unfounded suspicions — 
which I solemnly declare have not a shadow 
of truth in them, for in thought, word and 
deed I have fulfilled the solemn pledge I 
made at the altar — then, indeed, we may live 
happily together. To prove to you that the 
lines that caused our quarrel were marked 
for you, I have now before me a letter dated 
* fortnight before our marriage, in which 
jou say, * Never shall 1 forget those charming 
lines you read to me yesterday; they will 
for ever be cherished in my heart of hearts ; 
that they may be realised is the fondest wish 
-and most devout wish of your devoted Mary.' 
In order to save any scandal at my unexpected 
departure, I have written to your father and 
sister to say that business of importance 
takes me abroad. Canada is my present 
destination, a country in which I, in youth, 
passed many a happy day. Now, alas, the 
brightness will be turned into dark des- 
pair. In the meantime I have instructed our 
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bankers to honour all cheques drawn by you,, 
merely appropriating to myself sufficient 
means to lead the most economical life. By 
so doing you will be enabled to live as you 
have hitherto done. I dare not trust myself 
to say what I feel in thus parting from one I 
love and still adore. May God bless you- 
May His Holy Spirit turn your heart, and 
may the day arrive when you will again tak& 
me to thy loving arms, and say, ' henceforth 
all jealous doubts and fears are banished 
from my mind; and I trust you, knowing- 
now full well that you are worthy of such 
trust/ I will send a telegram when I reach 
my destination across the Atlantic. This- 
page is wetted by my tears. Heaven pre- 
serve you. 

' ' Your unhappy, heart-broken 

" Husband." 

To describe the state of mind produced 
upon Lady Albert after perusing the above- 
letter would be impossible. It bordered obl 
temporary insanity. To follow her husband 
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was her first thought, but then she was 
ignorant from what port he would embark ; 
it might be from Liverpool, from Queens- 
town, from Southampton, or from Havre. 
Then, anxious to prevent a scandal which 
might naturally irritate the absent one, she 
felt that all that was left her was to wait 
patiently, and hope against hope. 

But patience was very well in theory, 
though difficult in practice, so ordering her 
carriage, she drove to the telegraph office and 
there despatched telegrams to the agents of 
the respective, steam packet companies at 
every port from which vessels sailed for 
Quebec, requesting them to inform any 
person of the name of Wittingham that 
letters of importance awaited him at the post- 
office. The entire morning was devoted to 
this, and had he received the penitential 
letters that his now distracted wife had sent 
him his plans might have been changed, 
though a struggle would have arisen in his 
breast whether such a hasty repentance 
could be depended upon. He would have 
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feared a return of the " monster," and would 
probably have felt that it required months, 
perhaps years to bring his wife to a sense of 
what was due to him as a loyal husband, and 
to eradicate from her mind that strife-breed- 
ing jealousy which had embittered the lives 
of both. For the present we must take leave 
of Albert Wittingham. 





CHAPTER IV. 



For me no more the path invitee, 

Ambition loves to tread ; 
No more I climb those toilsome heights, 

By guileful Hope misled. 
Leaps my fond fluttering heart no more 

To Mirth's enlivening strain ; 
For present pleasure soon is o'er, 

And all the past is pain. 



Beattie. 



Weeks passed away and no telegram reached 
the now thoroughly disconsolate wife, when 
one morning she received a communication 
from a kind friend of her fathers at* Liver- 
pool, saying he had at last ascertained that 
Lord Albert had sailed from that port on 
board the merchant brig " Ocean Queen " for 
Quebec, a fast sailing vessel, which would 
be due there in about three weeks from the 
date of his letter. Without a moment's 
hesitation Lady Albert determined at once 
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to join her husband, and leaving London by 
the mail train reached Liverpool in time to 
take her passage on board the Dominion 
Line steamer "Mississippi" bound for Quebec- 
Elated with joyous hopes of again meeting 
her husband, never again to part from him, 
the voyage was unproductive of any incident. 
So far had Lady Albert recovered her 
spirits that she viewed with rapture the 
majestic River St. Lawrence. Passing the 
Isle of Anticosti they anchored off Cape 
Diamond. Quebec, which is situate on the 
extremity of the Cape, has a very romantic 
appearance. On a projecting rock stands- 
an impregnable citadel. The bright 
steeples of the cathedral and churches, the 
houses, nunneries, and warehouses rising 
gradually one above the other in the form 
of an amphitheatre, which, being covered 
with tin (so put • on that it never rusts) to 
prevent conflagration, have the appearance of 
being covered with silver when the rays 
of the sun lie on the buildings. The crowd 
of shipping, beneath Point Levi thickly 
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^covered with houses, with here and there an 
Indian wigwam, the fruitful Island of 
Orleans, the mountains in the distance form 
a most impressive and grand object. 

Upon landing at Quebec great was the 
dismay of Lady Albert to read the following 
notice among other shipping intelligence : — 

" No further tidings have been received of 
the overdue brig c Ocean Queen, 1 
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Day after day did the wretched wife watch 
•every vessel that came round the Point ; hope 
sprang up in the morning to be annihilated 
at night. So popular had Wittingham been 
during the two winters he had passed at 
Quebec, that many of those that knew him 
•did all in their power to alleviate the distress 
of her they looked upon as a widow. After 
a time, when all hope of the missing vessel 
had vanished, Lady Albert was urged to re- 
turn to England ; but no power would move 
her. Giving way to her sad destiny, she 
pined in sorrow, when an attack of illness 
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nearly brought her to the grave. Recover- 
ing, in some degree her strength, she, by the 
advice of her medical attendant, was re- 
moved to a farm house in the Island of 
Orleans. There, for hour and hours she 
gazed upon the broad expanse of water, when 
one day she was startled by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Doctor Halkett, with a counten- 
ance beaming with pleasure. 

"Read this, dear lady," he exclaimed.. 
" The shorn lamb will no longer suffer the 
rude bitterness of the storm." 

Seizing the newspaper, and clutching it 
with both hands, she burst into a flood of 
tears. 

" Is he alive ; has he escaped ? " were all 
the words she could utter. 

After applying a restorative the doctor 
read as follows : — 

" The British screw-steamer ' Erl King,' 
Captain Murdock, which arrived here this- 
morning, landed the captain, the crew and 
one passenger belonging to the brig * Oceaa 
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Queen/ which vessel, while on her passage 
from Liverpool to Quebec, sprang a leak on 
the 28th ult. during a strong gale accom- 
panied by a heavy sea, off the banks of New- 
foundland. The pumps were constantly 
going until the sea washed away the men 
from them, whereupon they began to bale ; 
but this operation was attended with little 
success. She then made signals of distress 
to the c Erl King/ which took her in tow ; but 
finding that she was fast sinking cast her off. 
Shortly after the crew abandoned her and 
went on bo&rd the * Erl King ' with the ex- 
ception of two men, who had got into one 
of the boats previous to the ' Erl King' going 
to her assistance, and who were told to follow 
the ship. After awhile the boat capsized, 
the sea running very high at the time, when 
both would have been drowned had it not 
been for the gallantry displayed by the only 
passenger, who jumped in after them and 
held them up until assistance arrived, when 
they were then both brought on board. The 
name of the passenger is Albert Wittingham." 
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" Take me to him, take me to him," ex- 
claimed the almost distracted wife. 

" Calm yourself, dear lady," responded 
the kind-hearted doctor. " Mr. Caldwell has 
sent his open carriage to convey you to the 
landing place, where a boat is in readiness 
for you." 

The scene on the pier can be better con- 
ceived than described. Wittingham had 
just landed from the " Erl King," his arm in a 
sling, the effects of a blow from an oar that 
was held out to him when struggling in the 
water, and looking as pallid as death, the 
crew cheering him for his gallant conduct, 
which, when once communicated to those 
on shore, was vociferously responded to by 
all, and the wife, with tears of joy trickling 
down her woe-begone cheeks, formed a scene 
that was never forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed it. Every feeling of the past, which 
had caused the separation had vanished, and 
as they threw themselves into one another's 
arms, offering a grateful acknowledgment to 
the Almighty Ruler of all things for the 
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mercies bestowed upon them, the bystanders 
stood apparently petrified for the moment, 
3tud then burst forth into an exultation of 
joy at seeing two fond hearts again united. 

The horses having been taken off, they 
were then drawn in triumph in the doctor's 
carriage to the Union Hotel, and as they ap- 
peared at the windows cheers echoed through- 
out the square. 

No allusion was ever made to the past ; 
the story told itself, though Mary Witting - 
ham would insist upon her husband describ- 
ing the storm, and how, through his noble 
•conduct, two lives were spared. 

" Let us now proceed to visit the upper 
♦country," said Albert when his wife was 
sufficiently recovered to undertake the 
journey. " I have sent a telegram to your 
father and sister announcing our safe arrival 
here, adding, that anxious to visit the New 
"World we shall pass the winter in Canada or 
the United States, returning home in the 
early spring." 




CHAPTER V. 

Their vessel shakes 
On Neptune's billows ; half the flood 
Hath her keel cot ; but Fortune's mood 
Varies again ; the grizzled north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth 
That, as a duck for life that dives, 
So np and down the poor ship drives. 

» # • • 

And what ensues in thiB fell storm 

I will relate. 

Shakespeare. 

" You must tell me, Albert, all about the 
wreck and your adventures on board the 
' Ocean Queen/ " said the now fond wife, as 
she sat by the side of her husband, under the- 
shade of an overspreading oak. 

" There is little to relate," responded. 
Wittingham, " more than has appeared in 
the newspapers." 

"First and foremost I must know why 
you preferred a sailing vessel to a steamer," 
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"The fact is," responded her husband, 
" from the time I was a little boy I have been 
devoted to sailing ships. In the nursery I 
used to float paper vessels in the basins ; 
my first birthday present Was a wooden model 
of a cutter, the ' Spray,' as I called her, com- 
pletely rigged, which, when bathing in the 
sea, afforded me the greatest pleasure as she- 
careened over the waves. Then at West- 
minster I spent all my pocket money at 
Roberts's, hiring his fastest half decker, the 
'Yellow Admiral.' When quartered at Quebec 
I purchased a small yawl, of about twenty- 
tons, the c Flying Fish ; ' and a year before I 
met you I possessed the • Loadstar,' a cutter 
of forty-eight tons. Preferring then a sailing 
vessel to a steamer, and being too low in 
spirits to mix with a large party on board ond 
of these splendid American liners, I made an 
arrangement with Captain Merston, of the 
* Ocean Queen,' to give me up a cabin to ray* 
self, where I could ruminate in silence over 
my grief." 

" That's all very well, but you must xead 
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your log book to me, for I long to hear every- 
thing that occurred from that sad day when 
we parted to the blissful moment when we 
again met, never, never to part again." 

" Well, Mary, I'll attend to your wishes, 
but remember I do not pledge myself to de- 
scribe our voyage in true nautical terms. 
During more than half the time we were on 
board the ' Ocean Queen,' sudden gusts of 
rain, the roaring of the foaming billows — 
that's poetical I think — the swell of the 
waves, the blustering of rude Boreas, the 
creaking noise of the masts and joints of the 
deck, the stentorian voice of the captain, 
answered in the same strain by the man at 
the helm, ' starboard,' and * port/ not to 
mention the usual noise and bustle from all 
quarters of the deck, completely drove every 
idea from my mind, and after the first few 
days my log was neglected, I must therefore 
trust to my memory, and you must listen 
with patience while I tell the dangers of the 



-sea." 



<< 



That I will," said the attentive wife, 
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deeply interested in the narrative. Witting- 
ham proceeded — 

" On Sunday morning, the 29th of May, 
we sailed from Liverpool for Quebec with a 
fresh gale of wind. In the afternoon one of 
the seamen, in furling the maintop gallant 
sail, fell off the yard, but fortunately saved 
himself by catching hold of the maintop main 
stay in his fall, though considerably hurt. 
Sailors have a strong superstitious feeling 
against sailing on a Friday, and consider that 
if they select the Sabbath their voyage will 
prove prosperous; certainly such was not the 
case with us, for we met with an accident on 
the first day, and as to the last — but I will not 
anticipate that, but resume my narrative. On 
the Sunday night the wind increased to a 
strong gale, with a heavy sea ; it mode- 
rated, however, on the following day and con- 
tinued so until the 19th of June. From that 
day until the 29th we did not see the sun, 
and from the 30th to the 7th of July we could 
not get an observation ; on that day we made 
land which we supposed was Cape Chateau 
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Rouge. From that time we had constant 
fog, but having run with a south-east wind 
till we supposed we were abreast of Cape 
Ray, our course was altered to north-west, 
half north about 5 p.m. on Thursday, the 
10th. At 6 p.m. a rock was discovered three 
points on the lee bow ; the helm was put 
down, but the brig struck almost immedi- 
ately, piercing a hole through the bottom of 
the vessel, through which the water rushed 
in most frightfully. All hands went to work, 
pumping and baling out with buckets; a hole 
was cut through the deck for an additional 
bucket, and the pump being well manned, the 
leak was prevented from gaining, and was 
finally stopped. No sooner had we made all 
good than a violent storm overtook us, which 
held us forty-eight hours ; our case then be- 
gan to be desperate, for the vessel was old, 
the rigging and sails rotten. Many of the 
crew were struck down by sickness, so that 
we had scarce hands enough to furl the sails. 
In addition to which our' water was falling 
short, so that the allowance for each man 
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was reduced to a pint for twenty-four hours. 
Happily on the third day the storm ceased, 
and the wind being favourable, we made a 
good run. Our good fortune then deserted 
us, for on a sudden the wind shifted, and the 
weather became so hazy that we could not 
:see the length of ten yards on either side of 
us. To add to our misfortune the chief 
mate died, which was no small loss to us, as 
he was a first-rate seaman. A funeral at sea 
is as impressive a ceremony as that of a 
.soldier on shore. If the muffled drums are 
not heard, if the solemn dirge from Saul 
vibrates not on the ear, if the volley of the de- 
ceased's gallant comrades in arms startles not 
the ears of those that hear it, the murmuring 
of the waves, the howling of the winds, or 
the rumbling noise of the distant thunder 
awaken emotions of piety in our minds, of 
fears which the c still small voice ' of con- 
science in vain attempts to quell — these 
thoughts impress us deeply with a recollection 
of our own mortality ? 

" The death of one with whom we had been 
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in hourly intercourse, cut off by a sudden 
and unrelenting hand, could not fail to come^ 
close to the hearts of all, and there was not 
a dry eye among the survivors when they 
saw the shroud of canvas, the Union Jack as- 
pall, and heard the splash in the sea when 
the following words were uttered by the 
captain, himself overcome with grief : — ' For 
as much as it has pleased the Almighty God 
of His great mercy to take unto Himself the 
soul of our dear brother here departed, we- 
therefore commit his body to the deep, to be 
turned into corruption, looking for the re- 
surrection of the body (when the sea shall 
give up her dead), and the life of the world to- 
come, through our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
at His coming shall change our vile body, 
that it may be like His glorious body, accord- 
ing to the mighty working, whereby he is able- 
to subdue all things to Himself.' 

" At the conclusion of the sad ceremony, 
the captain knowing full well that if another 
storm overtook us, the vessel in its crank 
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state could not weather it, offered up the fol- 
lowing prayer— 

" ' Thou, Lord, that stillest the raging of 
the sea, hear, hear us, and save us, th^t we 
perish not. blessed Saviour, that dids't 
save Thy disciples ready to perish in a storm, 
hear us, and save us, we beseech Thee.' 

" A hearty ' Amen ' from all proved that 
the words had not been uttered in vain. 

" The evening was calm, and deeply im- 
pressed with the scene I had just witnessed, 
my thoughts turned to thee. Remembering 
a hymn that in our happy hours I had heard 
you sing, and knowing at such a moment it 
might tend to cheer the crew, I warbled forth, 
in the best way I could, the two first verses 
of it : — 

When through the torn sail the wild tempest is streaming, 
When o'er the dark wave the red lightning is gleaming, 
Nor Hope lends a ray the poor seaman to cherish, 
We fly to our Maker — ' Help, Lord, or we perish/ 

O Jesus, once toss'd on the breast of the billow, 
Aroused by the shriek of despair from Thy pillow, 
Now seated in glory, the mariner cherish, 
Who cries in his danger — ' Help, Lord, or we perish/ 

VOL. II. F 
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" The effect produced, though T say it that 
should not, was more than my sanguine hopes 
had expected, for one and all exclaimed from 
the bottom of their hearts, ' Help, Lord, or 
we perish.' 

" On the following morning the fears ex- 
pressed by the captain proved not to be 
groundless, for we found that the ' Ocean 
Queen,' by labouring in the heavy sea, was 
now grown so loose in her lower works, that 
she let in the water at every seam, and was 
gradually filling. The pinnace was got out 
and instantly stove; the jolly boat was 
lowered, but the serf was too high, and after 
hanging on by a rope for two or three 
minutes, the boat was thrown over the 
quarter, and two of the crew who were in 
her drowned. The mate succeeded in getting 
the long boat out, which, fortunately, swung 
clear of the brig, with about ten of the crew, 
who held on by a rope from the bows. 

" The captain and the rest of the crew re- 
mained on deck, burning blue lights and 
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^firing signals of distress, every report sound- 
ing like a death knell — a minute gun to all on 
board. In this deplorable condition we re- 
mained for some time ; the minutes, with 
grim death staring us in the face, seemed to 
be hours. When hope was nearly abandoned, 
it pleased Providence to come to our rescue, 
for the c Brl King ' was within hail, and we 
were saved from a watery grave." 

" But," said Lady Albert, " you have not 
told me how you saved the life of two poor 
fellows." 

" That's easily done," responded her hus- 
band. " Long before the danger was immi- 
nent, two men stealthily lowered a boat, 
which immediately capsized. I heard the 
<jry, ' Man overboard,' and as life to me was 
then valueless, I immediately jumped over- 
board. Being a strong swimmer, I succeeded 
in reaching the men, one of whom was cling- 
ing to the boat's keel. With some difficulty 
I caught hold of the other, who was fast 
sinking, and finally brought both op board. 
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As the man says in the play, ' A Newfound- 
land dog would have done the same/ To 
parody Thackeray's lines — 

So here's an end to one, two, and three, 

Two sad slinking cowards and thrice happy me." 




CHAPTER VI. 

Faintly as tolls the evening ohime, 

Our Toioes keep tone and our oars keep time. 

Utawa's tide I this trembling moon 
Shall see us float o'er thy surges hood. 
Saint of the green isle ! hear our prayers, 
grant us cool heavens and favouring airs [ 
Blow, breezes, blow ! the stream rnns fast, 
The Rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 



The newly restored couple remained a week 
at Quebec, where they were most hospitably 
treated by Albert's old friends. During their 
residence there they accompanied a pic-nic 
party to the village of Lorette, inhabited 
chiefly by Huron Indians, a tribe rapidly 
melting away under the combined action of 
civilisation and whiskey. 

The next day they crossed to the right 
bank of the St. Lawrence, and visited the 
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falls of La Chaudi^re. Another excursion 
was made to those of Montmorency ; as a 
matter of course they drove to the Plains of 
Abraham, and saw the spot where Wolfe fell 
victoriously, and were entertained by the 
officers on duty at the impregnable citadel of 
Cape Diamond. 

Taking leave of their kind friends, the- 
Wittinghams embarked in the river steamboat 
for Montreal, where they remained for a few 
days. Anxious to see the rapids, they engaged 
a bateau to convey them to Kingstown, and 
nothing could exceed Lady Albert's delight 
as the boat glided along, the men keeping 
time to their oars by singing snatches of 
Canadian songs. 

At night they bivouacked, previous to which 
the bateaus were drawn up, tents pitched,, 
fires lighted, and the crew divided themselves 
into gipsy groups. Generally speaking, the- 
entire river, running from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to Lake Ontario, is simply called 
the St. Lawrence, though it receives a large 
branch of the Utawa and Iroquois rivers* 
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Crossing the Utawa the scene is splendid, 
each river rushing down with an impetuosity 
which apparently nothing can resist. 

Lady Albert felt rather nervous when the 
boatmen drew the bateau as near, the shore 
as possible to avoid, as the steersman said, 
the chance of a collision. 

" What do you mean ? " she asked. 

" Why, my lady, when a raft of timber 
comes shooting down these rapids, the danger 
to any object it meets is fearful." 

" And are we safe ?" she continued. 

" Oh, yes, my lady ; that raft has already 
passed us. But we must keep a good look- 
out for the snags." 

Even Lord Albert was unable to explain 
the meaning of the word. 

" Snags, my lady, are roots of trees left in 
the river, some of them very sharp and 
pointed, and though our boat is too well built 
to be stove in, still we like to avoid them." 

After this explanation Lady Albert was 
herself again, and was spell-bound when she 
witnessed the wild appearance of the scenery, 
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the islands covered with wood, the loud 
roaring of the waters, the solemn gloom of 
the trackless forests added to the solemnity 
of the scene. Three days did the travellers 
devote themselves to the mighty cataract of 
Niagara. 

" Fortunately," said Albert, " I have Basil 
Halls' * Travels' and Willis's * Inklings of Ad- 
venture.' So we will see what they say upon 
the subject." 

Willis in his clever work thus describes 
the Falls : — " It is a spectacle so awful, 
so beyond the scope and power of every 
other phenomenon in the world, that I 
think people who are disappointed there 
mistake the incapacity of their own concep- 
tion for the want of grandeur in the scene. 
The 'hell of waters' below needs but a 
little red ochre to out Phlegethon Phlegethon. 
I can imagine the surprise of the gentle 
element after sleeping away a se'nnight of 
moonlight in the peaceful bosom of Lake 
Erie, at finding itself of a sudden in such a 
coil ! A Mediterranean sea gull, which had' 
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lossed out the whole of a January in the 
infernal * yeast ' of Archipelago, I say the 
most weather beaten of sea birds would look 
twice before he ventured upon the roaring 
•cauldron below Niagara. It is astonishing 
to see how far the descending mass is driven 
under the surface of the stream. As far 
down towards Lake Ontario as the eye can 
reach the immense volumes of water rise like 
huge monsters to the light, boiling and flash- 
ing out in rings of foam, with an appearance 
of rage and anger that I have seen in no 
other cataract in the world. A nice fall as 
.an Englishman would say." 

Halleck, the American poet has written 
some clear verses on Niagara, describing its 
•effect on the different individuals of a mixed 
party, among whom was a tailor. He de- 
scribes the impression upon " Snip " in the 
two following lines : — 

The tailor made one single note — 
' Oh ! what a place to sponge a coat.' 

" That reminds me," said Albert, " of a 
«tory which was told me of an Italian who 
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was boasting to an American of Vesuvius 
and the * lava that boils in Etna's breast of 
flame.' " 

" All very well," responded the Yankee,, 
"but we've got a Niagara that would put 
both of them out in two minutes." 

It is not easy to describe, in words, the 
precise impression which great and sublime 
objects make upon us, when we behold them ;. 
but every one has a conception of it. It 
consists in a kind of admiration and expansion 
of the mind much above its ordinary state,, 
and fills it with a degree of wonder and 
astonishment which it cannot well express. 
The emotion is altogether of the serious kind ;. 
a degree of awfulness and solemnity, even 
approaching to severity, commonly attends it 
when at its height. Hence the grandeur of 
the mighty thunder, of the vivid lightning, of 
earthquakes, burning mountains, the sound 
of vast cataracts of water, the roaring of 
winds^ and the violence of the elements raise- 
the most sublime ideas. 






CHAPTER VII. 

Perhaps in some far distant shore, 
There are who in these forms delight ; 

Whose milky features please them more 
i Than ours of jet thas barnish'd bright. 

Of such may be his weeping wife, 
Such children for their sire may call, 

And if we spare his ebbing life, 

Our kindness may preserve them all. 

Thus her compassion woman shows, 

Through all the world, her acts are these. 
Nor Lapland nor Canadian snows 

Can her warm flow of pity freeze. 
From some sad land the stranger comes, 

Where joys, like ours, are never found ; 
Let's soothe him in our happy homes, 

Where Freedom sits with Plenty crown'd. 

'Tis good the fainting soul to cheer, 

To see the famished stranger fed j 
To milk for him the mother deer, 

To smooth for him the furry bed. 
Thus in extremes of cold and heat, 

Where wandering man may trace his kind, 
Wherever grief and want retreat, 

In woman they compassion find. 

Slightly altered from Caabbe's " Woman." 

Fbom Niagara the Wittinghams proceeded to- 
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Burlington Bay at the western extremity of 
Lake Ontario, thence to Toronto. After re- 
maining a few days there, they paid a visit 
to a settler, who had formerly been a sergeant 
in Albert's regiment, and who now resided in 
a village on the banks of the River Credit. 
This village had formerly been inhabited by 
the Mississaquas, or river Indians — being 
wandering tribes on the Lakes Huron and 
Superior. For many years, these Indians 
were known as profligate, drunken, irre- 
claimable savages; after a time, however, 
they became domesticated, a few alone carry- 
ing on their lawless pursuits. These occupied 
the trackless forests in the neighbourhood, 
where they gained a precarious livelihood by 
Tiunting and fishing, occasionally, when driven 
to extremities, levelling black mail on the 
passer by. 

The general character of the North 
American Indians is, that they are crafty, 
sensible, resolute, very suspicious, and very 
vindictive. An Indian will travel on foot 
iive hundred miles, through the woods, in 
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night and darkness, secreting himself during 
the day to revenge an injury done to his re- 
lation, or to anyone of his tribe. However, in 
every thing, except their cruel and revengeful 
disposition, the real character of the native 
uncivilised and uncorrupted Indian is highly 
to be admired and respected. Their senti- 
ments, with all the disadvantages of poor 
inexpressive language, and of, what is worse* 
a flat, dull, and deficient interpretation, con- 
tain and convey the most elevated, noble* 
spirited, and just ideas, delivered in that 
simplicity, and allegorical figures of explana- 
tion, which add dignity and grace to the 
subject. Their sensual appetites, however, 
they have no great command of, especially 
inebriation, which they are particularly ad- 
dicted to. The truth is they have been 
corrupted by the whites, for they copy and 
fall into our vices, fatally indulging in that 
excess which is poison to the soul. Whites 
who behave to them with uprightness are 
greatly respected by them, but they must 
first be sufficiently convinced of the integrity 
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and disinterestedness of the person ; that 
•once established, they are more at the com- 
mand of such a man than of one of their own 
•chiefs. 

The appearance of these Mississaquas 
Indians was altogether a new and whimsical 
sight, their bodies almost naked, embrowned 
by the exposure to sun and air, shining with 
grease ; the head uncovered, the hair coarse, 
black, sleek, straight and smooth; the face 
•disguised with black, blue, and red paint, in 
round and square patches ; a square apron 
before and another behind, both fastened by 
string or ribbon ; the arms naked, the legs 
covered with embroidered cloth leggings, 
socks of leather dried in the smoke, a blanket 
thrown over one shoulder, and tied under the 
opposite arm, such was their ordinary appear- 
ance ; but on the occasion of the war dance 
and feast which was to be given in honour of 
the Wittinghams, they turned out in their 
holiday suit. The hair was braided and 
interwoven with feathers, flowers, and plants ; 
the chiefs wore round their wrists broad 
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rings of copper, in their hands they had their 
pipes, their knives and tomahawks were slung 
to their sides. The women, who were a little 
more covered about the hips, differed from the 
men in carrying one or two papooses on 
their back in a kind of bag, the ends of which 
were fastened to their foreheads. The mis- 
taken notion that the North American 
Indians have no beard has been rendered 
•current in the world by many writers ; but 
its absence arises from the particular, con- 
stant, and almost superstitious care with 
which they eradicate it, and depilate the 
whole body. What the receipt is to extirpate 
the beard remains a secret, or it would 
probably have made the fortune of those of 
our countrymen who advertise cosmetics to 
remove hairs from the upper lip of the 
female sex. It appears, however, that their 
receipts were little shells, which they used 
as tweezers; since they have become ac- 
quainted with metals, they have invented an 
instrument consisting of a piece of brass wire 
rolled on a round piece of wood, the size of 
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the finger, so as to form a spiral springs 
this grasps the hairs within its turns, and 
pulls out several at once. 

The Indians possess a considerable amount 
of ingenuity. Their bows and arrows, and 
other weapons are made with the utmost 
neatness ; indeed the workmanship of them in- 
frequently such as to excite astonishment- 
when it is considered that a knife and a 
hatchet are the usual instruments they make 
use of. On the handles of their toma- 
hawks, on their powder horns, on the bowls- 
of their pipes, on their belts, the figures are 
well designed, and the carving far from 
contemptible. The embroidery upon their 
mocassins prove that the females are not less- 
ingenious in their way than the men. Their 
porcupine quill work, dyed in the most beauti- 
ful and brilliant colours, would command 
admiration in every civilised country. 

Since the introduction of firearms amongthe 
Indians their original weapons, the bows and 
arrows, have become of little use. The mode 
of killing the deer resembles in some respects. 
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our Scottish deer stalking. When a herd of 
deer is discovered the Indians always get to 
leeward for fear of being smelt by the deer, 
they then search for a convenient place to 
conceal the gunners. The deer are then 
driven by a large party of women and 
children towards the spot where the sports- 
men are in readiness to receive them, who 
immediately start up and shoot, but as the 
deer generally pass at full speed, the return 
of killed and wounded is not as great as it 
would be on the mountains of Scotland. 

One afternoon when Albert Wittingham, gun 
in hand, and accompanied by his wife, were 
strolling in the woods adjoining the settler's 
house, their attention was attracted to a party 
of Indians, seated round a huge fire, the 
bright flames of which gave a lucid light to 
the day which was now darkening in. The 
camp contained five or six wigwams, at the 
entrance of which might be seen women and 
children busily employed in manufacturing 
boxes of birch bark, or preparing the skin of 
an elk for pouches, on which, after a 
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rude manner, they embroidered a gigantic 
Indian. 

Evidently the chief, from the respect paid 
him, and who would, under the title of the 
North American Goliath, have made the 
fortune of any showman at a country fair in 
England, stood at the entrance of the largest 
wigwam armed with his tomahawk. Upon 
seeing the party approaching this gipsy-look* 
ing encampment he uttered a shrill sound, 
which except to those of his tribe was per- 
fectly unintelligible, but which produced due 
effect, as some three or four armed Indians 
suddenly appeared, and hurrying the squaws 
and papooses into their wigwams, seemed 
to await the orders of their chief. 

Mary Wittingham on seeing this began to 
tremble, and proposed returning at once. 

" Fear nothing," replied Albert, " I know 
these Indians well. First I will show them I 
am well armed, and then with a few presents 
and a sip of my Scotch whiskey, they will be- 
come good friends. The proverb says, 
Chateau qui parle, I won't add, Femme 
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qu'ecoute, is lost ; fortunately there's a wood- 
pigeon. I'll show them what a Purdy can 
do." 

In less than a second the bird fell beneath 
Albert's unerring aim. Having picked up a 
few words of the Indian language, and sling- 
ing his gun across his shoulders, he ap- 
proached the chief, who he welcomed as a 
friend. Lady Albert, still trembling, clung 
to her husband's arm, at the same time 
waving a white handkerchief as a flag of 
peace. The Indian at once laid aside his 
tomahawk, addressed a fpw words to his 
followers, who immediately ranged them- 
selves round the fire, and the women and 
children again renewed their work. The 
chief then advanced, and made signs to 
Albert to follow him to a small wigwam at 
some little distance from the rest, at the 
entrance of which sat a venerable squaw, 
looking for all the world like one of the weird 
witches in Macbeth. 

Lady Albert was about to follow, when the 
-chief made a sign that she should remain, and 
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calling a not ill-favoured female, appeared to- 
place her under her protection. In less than 
a minute she was surrounded by dark little 
imps who appeared highly delighted with her 
appearance, more especially with some sweet- 
meats she was dispensing to these juvenile 
savages. Albert followed the chief, Oulaman 
by name. On entering the wigwam a sight 
presented itself that harrowed his feelings m t 
upon a rude pallet, covered with skins of 
wild animals, reclined a man as pallid a& 
death. 

" Whose there ? " he faintly exclaimed. 

" An Englishman ? " Albert exclaimed. 

" Yes, and a dying one," responded the 
other. 

"I trust not," proceeded Wittingham. 
" We are staying at Gilbert's farm, not a 
mile from here, and when you are sufficiently 
recovered to be removed, my old sergeant 
will, I am sure, find every accommodation for 
you.'' 

" I have been most kindly treated by the 
chief, and shall die happy, if I knew that a 
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letter I have written would safely reach its 
destination." 

" This I promise," said Albert, " but here 
comes my wife, she is an excellent nurse." 

"What do I see?" asked the sufferer, 
wildly. "Is it a dream?" Then sinking 
•down he remained unconscious for a minute. 
After a few restoratives had been applied, the 
man raised himself up, and fixing his eyes on 
Lady Albert exclaimed, " Am I delirious ? 
No, the features are the same. Are you 
Lady Hovingham ? " 

" Calm yourself," responded Lady Albert, 
" I am her sister." 

" Thank God, thank God," said the sick 
man, and clasping his hands together, seemed 
±o offer up a secret prayer. 

-After that he became more collected, when 
Wittingham made a sign to his wife to retire. 
Following her out he said — 

" I will see you safe out of the camp, and 
then proceed to Sergeant McAllister, desire 
him to send two men with a litter and we will 
convey the suffering man to his cottage. In 
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the meantime I wiil reward the chief and his- 
tribe for their attention." 

This was accordingly done, and before the 
sun had gone down the stranger was safely 
housed in Gilbert's farm, named after the 
first occupant. This log-house was a very 
comfortable dwelling, comprising three rooms 
of about twenty feet long, by twelve wide, 
which were used as dormitories, two good 
sized rooms, one of which Mrs. McAllister 
described as her drawing-room, the other as 
their dining-room ; these, with a suitable 
kitchen and offices, a small garden and a farm 
yard formed the farm known as Gilbert's. 
Accommodation was made for the sufferer in 
the children's room, for Mrs. McAllister was 
blessed with two fine bairns. The village 
doctor having been sent for, pronounced that 
the patient would in a few days be restored 
to health. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Britain, farewell ! I quit thy Bhof*e, 

My oative country charms no more ; 

No guide to mark the toilsome road ; 

No destin'd climes, no fix'd abode, 

Alone and sad ; ordain'd to trace 

The vast expanse of endless space ; 

To view npon the mountain's height, 

Through various shades of glim'ring light, 

The distant landscape fade away 

In the last gleam of parting day : 

Or, on the quiv'ring lurid stream, 

To watch the pale moon's silvery beam ; 

Driven by fate where'er I go, 

O'er burning plains, o'er hills of snow. 

Or on the bosom of the wave, 

The howling tempest doom d to brave, 

Where'er my. lonely course I bend, 

Thy image shall my steps attend ; 

Each object I am doom'd to see 

Shall bid remembrance picture thee. 

Mrs. Robinson. 

It will readily be supposed how anxious both 
Lord and Lady Albert were to have the 
mystery cleared up, for despite his ragged 
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and torn suit, his neglected beard, there was 
something in the manner of the stranger that 
betokened gentle blood. In the course of 
three days he was enabled to leave his room. 
Wittingham had despatched the sergeant 
to Toronto to purchase a new "kit," 
as McAllister called it. When the patient 
entered the drawing-room, and respectfully 
approached Lady Albert, expressing his 
grateful acknowledgments for her extreme 
kindness and that of her husband in saving 
his life, their former opinion that he had once 
moved in good society was confirmed. 

No allusion was made to the subject until 
the following morning, when the stranger 
began — 

" You may possibly remember having 
heard of Horace Stanton — " 

" Surely," interrupted Lady Albert, " you 
are not the Horace Stanton the admirer, the 
friend of dear Aunt Harriet, as we all call 
her ? " 

" Yes," he responded, with a deep sigh, " I 
am that unfortunate wretch who squandered 
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^away a brilliant fortune by reckless extrava- 
gance, and was compelled to part with a 
property that had descended to me through a 
long line of ancestors. Penury I could have 
borne, but the thought that through ray im- 
providence I have lost the greatest treasure 
•on earth, the only woman I ever loved, haunts 
me by day and night." 

Here the wretched man paused for a few 
moments. He then continued — 

" Part of my property in Somersetshire 
was not sold, and by careful management my 
man of business has been enabled to secure 
for me about twelve hundred a year. This I 
only kuew a few weeks ago, upon my arrival 
at Kingston. I have given him instructions 
to repay, with interest, the money which, un- 
known to me, Miss Hovingham kindly ad- 
vanced to save me from arrest. The letter I 
was about to entrust you with contained that 
•order." 

" I fear," said Wittingham, " the recital of 
your adventures will be too much for you. 
You have said enough to interest us deeply 
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in your favour, and happier days may still be^ 
in store for you." 

" No happiness can I enjoy without Harriet 
— I mean Miss Hovingham ; and can she, who 
is as pure as ice, ever look upon such a 
wretch ! " 

Here Lady Albert cheered him by some 
kind words, w : hen Horace proceeded with the- 
story of his adventures— *• 

" Compelled to leave England, and assisted 
by funds from a then unknown hand, I took 
my passage in a vessel bound for Melbourne,, 
in Australia. On arriving there I felt myself,, 
as Savage writes— 

" Estranged, adventurous on a foreign land ! 
Wide and more wide extends the scene unknown ! 
Where shall I turn, a wanderer and alone ? 

" I had hoped, through a letter of intro- 
duction from my London solicitor to an 
opulent merchant in that town, to have pro- 
cured a situation as clerk in some office ; but 
I soon found that the supply was greater 
than the demand, so acting on the principle 
that ' beggars must not be choosers ' I 
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engaged myself as book-keeper to the pro- 
prietor of an hotel, Benjamin (xibbs by name. 
My new employer dabbled a little on the turf, 
and was part owner of two American € flyers ' 
and a celebrated trotting horse, all of which 
had won considerable sums for the owners. I 
was much struck upon my first interview with 
Mr. Gribbs at his asking me whether I was a 
good horseman and what my weight was, not 
knowing at that time that he was addicted to 
horse racing. Upon my replying that I was 
considered a good horseman, that I had been 
fortunate enough to win two steeplechases in 
England, and that my walking weight was 
nine s£one, he at once concluded the engage- 
ment. Eccentric as I thought the questions 
were, I attributed them to that inquisitive- 
ness which is the characteristic of some 
Americans; but I soon discovered a solution 
to the mystery. One morning, when employed 
looking over the weekly receipts and ex- 
penditure, Mr. Gibbs entered the office and 
invited me to * liquor up,' as he called it, and 
have a glass of sherry and bitters at the bar. 
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I assented, and soon found that some sporting 
men were congregated about it. 

" € This is the young man,' said he, address- 
ing a very horsey-looking individual, ( that 
I spoke to you about/ 

" * Happy to form his acquaintance/ re- 
sponded the other. ' I guess he's just the 
cut for a jockey.' 

" Here my eyes were opened, as it appeared 
evident that the duties of a jockey were to 
be combined with those of fa book-keeper. 
Mr. Potter, my host's confederate, then sug- 
gested that we should retire into Mr. Gibbs* 
sanctum to converse further upon the subject 
of the ensuing race meeting. Here, over a 
jug of mint julep, the question was dis- 
cussed. 

- " * Mr. Stanton,' said Mr. Gibbs, * can, with 
a ten pound saddle, just ride the weight 
Eagle is to carry in the Town Plate on the 
first day, and by reducing himself a pound or 
two, can, with a seven pound saddle, be able 
to ride Topsy for the gold cup.' 

" ' You don't object putting on the muzzle 
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for one day, young man ? ' chimed in Mr* 
Potter. 

" i I shall be happy to do all in my power 
to forward your views and those of my 
employer.' 

" * Then that's understood/ replied Mr. 
Gibbs, 'and as I should like you to get 
accustomed to the two nags, tarnation good 
ones ; you had better meet us at the stables,, 
close to the race course, every morning soon 
after daylight. My trap will be at the. door 
to take you there.' 

" c Keep it dark, Mr. Stanton,' said Mr- 
Potter, 6 and if you will meet me in an hour 
at Fremonts and Groves, the tailors and boot 
makers, you shall be measured for leathers, 
cap, jacket, and boots. Our colours,' con- 
tinued Mr. Potter, c are our national ones,, 
red and white stripes.' 

c * Upon the following morning I mounted 
Eagle, who showed a considerable amount of 
good breeding, and was what Mr. Potter 
termed a 'spry critter,' adding that th& 
mare Topsy was a splendid animal, with a 
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pedigree good enough to have made her a 
favourite for the Oaks had she been raised in 
England. Upon the following morning I 
rode Eagle and Topsy their trials, and was % 
highly complimented by the trainer, one Sam 
Prior, for the way I had handled them. 

" * I guess,' said he, * you've had a consider- 
able quantity of brains given you, for instead 
of taking it out of the horses at starting, you 
kept them well in hand until near the finish.' 

" ' Yes/ added Mr. Potter, who evidently 
managed the stud, * our chaps go off like a 
flash of lightning, and are dead beat before 
the end.' 

" It would be tedious to dwell upon my 
success ; suffice it to say that I soon found 
myself the Pordham of Melbourne. In the 
meantime Mr. Gibbs had made an arrange- 
ment with me to look over the books of the 
hotel monthly, a clerk being appointed to do 
my former work, and in addition engaged me 
to ride for his stable whenever called upon so 
to do, and to accept no other mount without 
his and his confederate's sanction. Por the 
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-•above I was to receive a handsome salary, to 
be paid quarterly. Although thrown into the 
.society of betting men, I firmly kept to a re- 
solution I had made never again to risk a 
penny upon the turf or at the gaming table. 
An event occurred which caused me to give 
up my engagement at the end of the second 
jear. There was an aged horse belonging to 
the firm who was always led out in bandages, 
.and it was rumoured in the stable that the 
chances were ten to one he would break down 
in his gallop, and was, therefore, never likely 
to be entered again. This horse, Hotspur by 
name, was always ridden by a stable boy, and 
never came out with the rest of the horses in 
training. At the first autumnal meeting I, 
to my great surprise, found that Hotspur was 
entered for a plate, the winner to be sold for 
.a hundred pounds. Upon asking whether I 
should be required to ride him, I was told 
that he was a queer tempered animal, and 
that Jim Atkins, the stable lad, would have 
the mount. 

" * We shall only start him with the hopes 
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of selling," said Mr. Potter; 'the distance i& 
short — two-year-old course — and he may just 
pull through.' 

"The race came off ; Hotspur was nowhere,, 
and appeared to me — though he ran in band- 
ages — to pull up sound. All I could dis- 
cover was a slight panting, a shortness of 
breath,. which made me fancy he was a little 
touched in the wind, as well as tender in his 
legs. 

" At the last meeting Hotspur was entered 
for the Grand Australian Handicap, and, 
after his recent failure, was, as a matter of 
course, very lightly weighted. A week be- 
fore the race Mr. Gribbs took me into his 
sanctum, and asked me whether I could re- 
duce myself so as to ride Hotspur for the 
handicap. 

" * The fact is,' said he, ' they have lumped 
Eagle to that degree that he would not have 
a chance ; moreover, we wish to keep him 
fresh for the match we have on the last day 
with Wanderer.' 

" My reply was that 1 could ride the* 
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weight, but that I hardly thought Hotspur 
could stay the distance. 

" * We can but try,' responded my em- 
ployer; 'there are twenty-four horses en- 
tered, all of whom will probably start ; for it 
is what we call a hay and corn meeting, you 
understand. We want tor provide a keep for 
the winter ; with such a number, accidents 
may occur ; and if you ride the old horse 
tenderly, who knows that with such a light 
weight he may have a chance ? ' 

"The old horse would have realised the 
fondest hopes of Messrs. Gibbs and Potter, 
and would have carried off the most valuable 
prize of the season, but for an untoward 
accident. My orders were to make a waiting 
race, which I accordingly did. A fiery run- 
away animal, named The Tippler, made des- 
perate running, and I began to fear that the 
pace would tell upon the supposed cripple ; 
but I soon discovered that a sounder horse 
never existed. At about a quarter of a mile 
from home the horses gradually fell back, and 
I felt I had the race in hand, when all of a 

vol. ir. H 
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sudden a jockey who had kept close to me, 
seeing that Hotspur had plenty of running in 
him, deliberately charged and knocked me 
and my horse over. Stunned with the fall, I 
was conveyed home to the hotel, where I 
received every attention from a sporting 
surgeon, who had witnessed the accident, and 
in a few days I was myself again. Hotspur 
was less fortunate, for his injuries were so 
great that he was shot upon the course. It 
then' occurred to me that my employers were 
little better than sharpers, that the story of 
Hotspur's lameness was got up to gull the 
public, and that at the final autumnal meet- 
ing, a bucket of water had been given him 
before starting. 

" Under the above impression, I made up 
my mind to break off my connection with 
Messrs. Gibbs and Potter, and when delibe- 
rating in what manner I could best inform 
them of my intentions, I received a letter from 
my lawyer in England, saying that my pre- 
sence there for a few days would be of the 
greatest importance, and remitting me a sum 
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of money to cover my expenses from Aus- 
tralia. 

" The only engagement I had was to ride 
Eagle in his match against Wanderer, and as 
I could not prove the roguery of ray em- 
ployers, I felt bound to fulfil that. When I 
informed Mr. Gibbs that I had been sum- 
moned to London on urgent and important 
' private affairs, he, to my surprise, advised me 
to proceed home at once, adding, ' We are 
anxious to purchase two three-year-olds, 
which are to be sold by private contract at 
Newmarket, and you can be of great service 
to us in the matter. With regard to the 
match, however iriuch we may regret your 
inability to ride, we must make the best of a 
bad job, and put Jim Atkins up.' 

" It was then arranged that I should take 
a passage in a ship that was to sail on the 
very day of the match ; I was to purchase the 
two colts, engage a man to take charge of 
them on their passage, and see them safe on 
board a vessel bound for Melbourne. An 
order to draw upon a London banker for the 
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purchase-money was given me ; my salary* 
with a handsome present for my jockey exer- 
tions was paid to me ; so I quitted Australia 
a much richer man than when I arrived there* 
In consequence of some unforeseen delay in 
getting the cargo on board, we did not get 
under weigh until late in the afternoon ; so I 
heard the result of the match from a man 
who had dropped his money on it, and who 
was to be one of my fellow-passengers. He 
thus described the race — 

" * It was a regular do, a downright 
swindle ; Eagle started with two to one on 
him, and had it all his own way ; so much so 
that he must have won had not Jim Atkins 
pulled him right out of the course. Had it 
not been for the police he'd have got a good 
mawling, for everyone saw that he purposely 
threw the race over ; it is said that the owners 
plunged awfully against their own horse, and 
won a pot of money. I think that and the 
Hotspur dodge will make Melbourne too hot 
to hold them ; already the stewards have 
taken the matter up, and Messrs. Gibbs and 
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•Potter will no longer be allowed to enter 
horses for the Melbourne races.' 

" The latter piece of intelligence was con- 
firmed, for just as we were slipping our moor- 
ings, Gibbs' clerk came off in a shore boat 
with a letter requesting me to return by the 
bearer the order for the payment of the two 
three-year-old horses, as, in consequence of 
•certain false and scandalous rumours, Messrs. 
-Gibbs and Potter had retired from the turf. 

" I pass over my voyage to London. Upon 
my arrival there I read the following official 
announcement in the newspapers : — 

* " < Inquiries and applications having been 
addressed to the Colonial Department re- 
specting emigration to Her Majesty's foreign 
possessions, it has been deemed convenient 
with a view to the information and guidance 
-of individuals interested in this subject, to 
state that — 

" * lstly — Persons are not provided with 
passage at the public expense to any of Her 
Majesty's settlements. 
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u c 2ndly — Persons proceeding at their own- 
expense to North America and the Cape of 
Good Hope, and desirous of settling there,, 
require no previous authority from Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State to enable them 
to obtain grants of land, the Governors of 
those settlements being fully empowered to 
assign lands to applicants, proportioned to 
the means which they actually possess for 
bringing them into a state of cultivation. 
The extent of those grants must depend upon 
their quality, position, and other circum- 
stances, which can only be ascertained in the- 
Colony. 

" * Colonial Department, 
" ' London.' 

" For some time I hesitated between North 
America and the Cape; but as my lawyer 
had acquaintances in Upper Canada, and 
offered to give me letters of introduction to 
them, I decided upon crossing the Atlantic* 
and took my passage in a vessel bound for- 
Quebec. 




CHAPTER IX. 

And now, lashed on by destiny Bey ere, 
'With horror fraught, the dreadful scene drew near ! 
The ship hangs hovering on the verge of death, 
Hell yawns, rocks rise, and breakers roar beneath ! 



In Tain the cords and axes were prepared, 
For now th* audacious seas insult the yard ; 
High o'er the ship they throw a horrid shade, 
And o'er her breast, in terrible cascade, 
Uplifted on the surge, to heaven she flies, 
Then headlong plunging thunders on the ground. 
Earth groans, air trembles, and the deeps resound ! 
Her giant bulk the dread concussion feels, 
And quivering with the wound in torment reels. 
Again, she plunges ! hark ! a second shock 
Tears her strong bottom on the marble rock ! 

Falconer. 

" Little occurred worth recording during the 
first three weeks* but, on nearing the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the weather became very 
boisterous, and the wind contrary. Not a 
sight of land or an observation of the sun 
could be depended upon for several days. 
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Later, on a Sunday evening, the second mate 
on watch called out, " The ship's aground ! " 
at which time she lightly struck on the outer- 
most rock of St. Shotts, in the island of 
Newfoundland. . She beat over, and pro- 
ceeded a short distance, when she struck 
again and filled. Encircled among rocks, the 
night dark, and a heavy sea, she soon fell 
over on her starboard beam-ends, and, to 
heighten the terror and alarm, a lighted 
candle, which had been incautiously left in 
the captain's cabin, set some spirits on fire, 
which, in the confusion, was with difficulty 
extinguished. The ship still driving over 
rocks, her masts were cut away, by which 
some of the crew were carried overboard. 
The vessel drifted over near the high rock 
towards the main. In this situation the ut- 
most terror prevailed ; the suddenness of the 
sea rushing in carried away the berths and 
stanchions between decks, when many men, 
women and children were drowned, and some 
were killed by the force with which they were 
driven against the casks and staves which. 
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floated below. All that possibly could, got 
upon deck, but from the crowd and confusion 
that prevailed, the orders of the captain to 
the seamen and emigrants were unavailing — - 
death stared every one in the face. The 
pressing of the people to the port side was so 
violent that several were much hurt. About 
eleven o'clock, the boats on the deck were 
washed overboard by a heavy sea. From 
"the commencement the hopes of any one 
being saved were but slight, and this 
circumstance — combined with it appearing 
that the bottom of the ship was separating 
from the upper deck, while the surf 
beat over her most violently — rendered 
it, humanly speaking, impossible. About 
four o'clock in the morning, the boat from 
the stern was lowered down, when the 
first mate and four seamen, at the risk of 
their lives, pushed off for the shore, where 
•they with difficulty effected a landing upon 
the main land, behind a high rock nearest to 
where the stern of the vessel had been driven. 
After a time of awful suspense to those on 
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the wreck, the men made their appearance,, 
and hailed from the rock, saying to return was 
impossible, as their boat was stove in. The 
log line was then thrown from the vessel, in 
the hope that they might lay hold of it, and,, 
thanks to a merciful Providence, it was seized 
by the mate. One end being on board, a 
stronger rope was fastened to it, hauled and 
fastened to the rock, and by this rope many 
escaped a watery bier ; others, impatient of 
delay, who threw themselves overboard, trust- 
ing to their safety by swimming, were lost. 
Proceeding on foot to Trepassy, we were 
most kindly received by the leading inhabi- 
tants, who administered to our comforts, and 
despatched a party of fishermen to see what 
could be saved from the wreck. Boats were 
shortly afterwards provided to remove us to 
St. John's, where every attention was paid ta 
the sufferers. After remaining there for ten 
davs, the authorities chartered a vessel ta 
carry us to Quebec. Fortunately I was 
enabled to save the money I brought with 
me from England, with some letters of credit 
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on the Montreal Bank. Delayed a few days 
at Quebec to purchase a few articles of dress, 
I, by accident, met with a man who, in the 
most plausible manner, tendered his services 
to be of any use to me in procuring a grant 
of land, assuring me that he was the agent of 
a large landed proprietor in Upper Canada, 
who was anxious to have as many English 
settlers about him as possible. Blindly, I 
accepted his offer of accompanying me to 
York, and we travelled there together. One 
evening, just after dusk, he proposed to me 
that we should inspect some land which 
would probably prove valuable, and I gladly 
acceded to his proposition. After a fatigu- 
ing walk through a swampy marsh, we ap- 
proached a large forest, when my companion 
said that a little whiskey which he carried 
about with him would keep us from catching 
cold. He then offered me his flask ; I drank 
part of its contents, felt myself sinking into a 
stupor, and know no more of what occurred 
until I awoke and found myself in the 
Indian's wigwam. The belt which contained 
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my money and papers was gone, and the only 
thing left me was the letter I had previously 
written to Miss Hovingham. You know the 
rest. To Lady Albert and yourself, I owe a 
debt of gratitude I never can repay." 

The Wittinghams were deeply interested 
in Horace Stanton's recital, and offered him 
pecuniary assistance either to carry out 
his plans as a settler, or to return with 
them to England. After a great deal of 
discussion upon the subject, the latter 
course was adopted, and the exile looked 
forward to the return to his country, and to 
what was dearer than life to him — the ob- 
ject of his devotion. 






CHAPTER X. 



Say whither, wand'rer, points thy cheerless way, 
When lengthening shades announce the close of day ? 
In yon wide waste a friendly roof thou'lt find. 

American Eclogue. 



Upon the following morning Oulaman, at* 
tended by Nimiquas, a civilised Indian, who 
acted as interpreter, came to enquire after 
the sufferer, adding that he would be happy 
to accompany Lord Albert in a day's shoot-* 
ing, trusting that during their stay the white 
lady would honour their dance with her 
presence. Both invitations were gladly ac- 
cepted, and during the morning two fine elk 
fell to the unerring aim of Wittingham. No 
sooner was Horace Stanton sufficiently re- 
covered to join the party than an afternoon 
was selected for the Indian gathering. The 
ceremony commenced by the chief offering 
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his congratulations upon the recovery of the 
white man, which was duly acknowledged by 
# Stanton through the interpreter, the men, 
women and children howling their approval 
very much after the manner % of the British 
public at a popular election. The sports then 
began by shooting at a mark for a prize 
Albert Wittingham had given, which was 
carried off by a son of Qulaman's ; then 
followed running, leaping, and wrestling by 
the younger men in high health and full of 
vigour, who contended for prizes from Lady 
Albert and Horace Stanton. A war dance, 
supposed to follow a victory, was then got 
up, which gave a graphic description of that 
Indian warfare in which quarter is neither 
given, received, nor expected; the least 
danger being the loss of life, for if the 
savage be only wounded or made prisoner 
the sole prospect before him is that of being 
scalped immediately. First an Indian ad- 
vanced with stealthy steps to watch the 
movements of the enemy ; at a given signal 
the main body approach, when indiscriminate 
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slaughter commenced, each Indian striking 
a supposed foe on the temple with his toma- 
hawk, who immediately drops ; he then 
seizes his hair with one hand, twisting it tight 
together, draws the scalping knife from the 
sheath, and quickly finishes his ferocious work. 
Then commenced the dance, which was 
a sort of mixture of the Irish jig and Scotch 
reel, men, women, and children joining in it, 
screeching and yelling to such a degree that 
the sound of primitive specimens of the 
drums and pipes were completely over- 
powered. The drum was formed of a piece 
of a hollow tree covered with a skin; the 
pipe was formed of a thick cane , about two 
feet or more in length, with a row of eight 
or nine holes. It is held in the same manner 
as a clarionet, and the sound is produced by 
means of a mouth-piece not unlike that of a 
-common whistle. The tones, if in the hands 
of a musician, would not be inharmonious, 
and would admit of modulation ; when played 
by an Indian the notes which they commonly 
produce are as unconnected and unmeaning 
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as those which a child in " merrie England 9y 
would bring forth from a halfpenny whistle. 
Before separating Lady Albert, through 
Nimiquas, requested that the words of a 
song she was about to sing might be inter* 
preted ; this was accordingly done, and the 
beautiful lines of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
aided by a characteristic melody by the 
singer produced a startling effect : — 

The loud wind roared, the rain fell fast, 
The white man yielded to the blast ; 
He sat him down beneath our tree, 
For weary, sad, and faint was he ; 
And, oh, no wife or mother's care, 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 

Chorus. 
The white man shall oar pity share, 
Alas, no wife, or mother's care 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 

The storm is o'er, the tempest past ; 
And Mercy's voice has hush'd the blast, 
The wind is heard in whispers low ; 
The white man far away most go, 
But ever in his heart will bear 
Bemembrance of the Indian's care. 

Chorus. 
Go, white man go, but with thee bear 
The Indian's wish, the Indian's prayer, 
Bemembrance of the Indian's care. 
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Nothing could exceed the rapturous ap- 
plause with which this song was received ; 
Adelina Patti in her most brilliant day never 
had a greater ovation— men, women, and 
children knowing the burthen of it joined in 
the chorus, and although their notes were 
discordant and their lauguage was unin- 
telligible to the white men and women, there 
could be no doubt that they all felt deeply 
the sentiment expressed in the touching 
words of the loveliest creature that ever 
graced the ducal coronet. 

During the evening the conversation 
turned upon the Duchess of Devonshire, 
when Horace Stanton asked Lady Albert 
whether she had ever read the lines upon her 
Grace taken from the " Bevy of Beauties P" 

"Never," she replied. "Do pray recite 
them." 

He then began : — 



That form how resistless, those features how fair 
Each look is a whisper the heart springs to hear ! 
And fond to interpret — too roguishly given, 
Conceive a soft meaning that lifts it to Heaven ! 

VOL. II. I 
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And jet tho§e dear features, I'd readily swear, 
The meaning which innocence gires, only wear. 
O bow, ye transgressors, in penitence bend ; 
Against such perfection, what sin to offend ! 
Yet see — in the brightness which darts from her eyes, 
With Beauty's mid lustre her clemency flies ! 
That smile just display'd, to the soul has exprest 
The tranquil composure that reigns in her breast. 
May those eyes and that bosom for ever, blest Fair, 
Be undarken*d by sorrow, unruffled by care ; 
Or if a tear start, or a sigh gently more, 
May the tear be of rapture, the sigh be of lore! 
May your moments all fly on the wings of delight, 
And Pleasure's wide region be still in your sight ; 
And while you are tempted to ramble the ground, 
Let the music of gladness still echo around. 

" Hayley," continued Horace, " also wrote 
some lines on ' Fair Devon/ who he des- 
cribed as — 

Chaste arbiter of art's refln'd delights ; ' 

adding that his muse 

Found a guardian in the gracious Devon." 

" An Indian is a child of Nature ; eyes like 
a lynx, heart like a lion, nose like a pointer, 
cunnin like a fox, constructive like a beaver, 
destructive like a tiger, appetite like a beast 
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of prey, and the propensities of the devil, 
and yet he has an instinct runnin' into strong 
reasonin' faculties." So writes Sam Slick, 
and barring, perhaps, the allusion to his 
Satanic Majesty, such was Oulaman, the Chief 
of the Indians with whom theWittinghamshad 
struck up a great friendship. He was nearly 
six feet high, and, except that his neck was 
rather too short, he was as fine a propor- 
tioned man as was ever seen. His features 
were strongly marked and expressed, and 
they formed a complete index of his mind, 
which as he never intended to deceive or 
dissemble, he never wished to conceal. As 
no man is exempt from frailties, it is natural 
to suppose that as a man he had his share ; 
perhaps the greatest with which he could be 
charged was that revenge sometimes carried 
him beyond the bounds of humanity. In his 
early youth he showed talents of war strategy 
to a greater degree than could be expected 
from an Indian, and in an engagement he 
had with a tribe of savage marauders his 
prowess and judgment were so great that he 
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was at once selected as Chief over the heads 
of many of riper age and experience. These 
marauders had seized and ill-treated the 
daughters of some of Oulaman's tribe, and 
they were a formidable body, and known 
to be very vindictive and cruel. Understand- 
ing that these lawless savages were about to 
encamp on the borders of the forest he placed 
a certain number of his men in ambuscade in 
front and on the right flank of the advancing 
foe, the river flanking the left. Heading the 
main body, he fired a fatal shot, then rushed 
forward, shouting the war cry. In a few 
seconds a horrible scene commenced which 
baffles description. The victims thus sur- 
prised endeavoured to make their escape, but 
Oulaman's party having possession of all the 
land side, to no place could they fly for 
shelter. One alternative only remained, that 
of plunging into the river, but as none, with 
the exception of a poor affrighted young 
girl, attempted it, they all fell a sacrifice to 
Indian barbarity. This girl of eighteen years 
of age, who had been dragged out of the 
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water, would have met with a cruel death 
had it not been for the interposition of Oula- 
man, who, from a feeling of remorse at the 
wholesale slaughter, spared her life. Some 
of his tribe looked rather sternly at their 
-chief for this act of mercy, but such was 
their devotion to him that they soon showed 
their allegiance by administering to the 
restoration of the fainting girl. , The Indians, 
for the most part, are admirably well ac- 
quainted with the geography of their own 
country, as will be seen by the anecdote just 
recorded and by the following one. 

Oulaman through the interpreter had ascer- 
tained from Horace Stanton the spot where 
he had been treacherously drugged and 
robbed, and had also received a description 
of the ruffian who had left his victim to 
starve in an unknown and generally speaking 
unbeaten track. Without informing his 
white friends of his intentions he took the 
opportunity, when they were engaged in a 
fishing excursion, to leave his camp, accom- 
panied by his son, saying that he would be 
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back in less than eight-and-forty hours. Armed 
with their tomahawks and knives, and carry- 
ing a sufficient quantity of food and spirits 
for their journey, they proceeded to the spot 
indicated, which they shortly reached. There 
they ascertained that a stranger had been 
seen the week before, but that he had taken 
his departure bound for Niagara, and from 
thence to make the best of his way to 
Albany, in the United States. It had been 
remarked that, although very shabbily 
dressed, he had been very profuse in his 
expenditure. Once upon the track, the 
Indians never lost sight of it until they 
found him carousing at a small public-house 
which had been opened by a British settler. 
Secreting themselves during the night, they 
awaited the break of day, when Oulaman» 
taking up his position in a wood that skirted 
the road, also placed his son in ambush, both 
commanding a view of the house fr.om which 
they knew their victim would come forth. 
The day was wet and squally, and the 
appearance of the sky gave the Indians. 
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instead of growing moderate, would become 
still more tempestuous, and equ&l the tempest 
of passion and revenge that raged in their 
breasts. They feared not the storm, their 
only fear was that the treacherous white 
man would not come forth, and that any 
lengthened absence would cause anxiety at 
the camp/ The expertness of the Indians in 
throwing the tomahawk is well known. At 
the distance of ten yards they will fix the 
sharp edge of it in an object nearly to a cer- 
tainty. The younger had received his 
instructions, which were to fasten a string of 
the length of a few feet to the handle of the 
tomahawk, so as to launch it forth, should 
their foe attempt to escape. After waiting 
in anxious suspense for some hours, the man 
emerged from the public-house, and as he 
passed the spot where the chief lay hid 
behind some under wood, Oulaman rushed 
forward tiger like, sprang upon his prey, and 
with one blow felled him to the ground. 
Seizing the property the man had about him, 
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with a view of returning it to the legitimate 
owner, they left him, as he had left his 
victim, in a state of insensibility. Upon 
their return to the camp, a messenger was 
sent to Horace Stanton to say that a great 
part of his money and papers had been 
recovered* 




CHAPTER XI. 

Here closed that eloquent harangue, 

Poured forth with fervour in continuous stream 

Snob as, remote mid savage wilderness. 

An Indian Chief discharges from his breast 

Into the hearing of assembled Tribes, 

In open circle seated round, and hushed 

As the anbreathing air, when not a leaf 

Stirs in the mighty wood — so did he speak. 

WOBDSWOKTH. 

We must devote a chapter to the owner of 
Gilbert's Farm. Sergeant McAllister was the 
son of a gallant soldier who had served in the 
52nd Light Infantry during the Peninsula 
campaign. The worthy sire of a worthy 
scion was present at the action of Benevente, 
the battle of Fuentes D'onor, the siege and 
assault of Cuidad Rodrigo, and was wounded 
on the head by a sword, aud also through the 
left hand by a bayonet while forming one of 
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the storming party. At Badajoz he was 
wounded in the left shoulder by a musket 
ball, and was present at Salamanca, Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees, Nivelle, the Neve, Orthes, 
Toulouse *and Waterloo. For the above 
services, he was promoted to the rank of 
Sergeant-Major. No sooner had the peace of 
1815 been concluded, than he retired to his 
native town of Airdree, where our hero was 
born. Following in his father s steps, he 
entered the 52nd, and joined that corps at 
Cork, and in May, 1836, embarked on board 
the " Prince Regent," and sailed the follow- 
ing morning for Gibraltar ; from thence he 
proceeded with x his regiment to Barbadoes, 
St. Vincent, St. John's, New Brunswick, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Montreal, 
Calcutta, Allahabad, Meerut, Lucknow, and 
Delhi. At the storming of the latter place 
McAllister, who was severely wounded, was 
named in the despatches of the Colonel com- 
manding the 52nd and 3rd column of assault, 
as deserving of particular reward, for his con- 
spicuous gallantry throughout the operations. 
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He now retired from the service, and on his 
return to his native country found that 
through the death of a near relative he had 
come into a property of some hundreds a 
year. His father and all his immediate 
relations having died, Airdree had no longer 
a charm for him, so he made up his mind to 
purchase a farm in Upper Canada, there to 
pass the rest of his days. Mrs. McAllister 
brought him a small dowry, but his was a 
love marriage, for he felt the truth of Burn's 
lines — 

It nier was wealth, it nier was wealth, 
That soft contentment, peace or pleasure ; 

The bands and bliss o' mutual love, 
O that's the cheefest world's treasure ! 

McAllister was so devoted to the profession 
of arms that he took the deepest interest in 
every work that recorded their prowess. His 
memory was singularly retentive, and he had 
a great store of anecdotes which he was ever 
ready to recount to any who would be patient 
enough to listen to them. 

Among other adventures which he told 
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during the stay of the Wittinghams at his 
farm, was the following, which he had every 
reason to believe was authentic : — 

"In the year 1779, when the war with 
America was conducted with great spirit 
upon that Continent, a division of the British 
army was encamped on the banks of a river, 
in a position so favoured by Nature, that it 
was difficult for any military art to surprise 
it." 

Here the veteran remarked, " It was un- 
fortunate that my old regiment, after fighting 
against the Americans in 1777, was sent home 
in 1779 ; had they been there they would 
probably have furnished the hero of my story ; 
but I have digressed — to proceed. Well, the 
war in America was rather a species of hunt- 
ing than a regular campaign. 

" * If you fight with art/ said Washington 
to his soldiers, 'you are sure to be de- 
feated. Acquire discipline enough to retreat 
and the uniformity of combined attack, 
and your country will prove the best of en- 
gineers/ 
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" So true was the maxim of the American 
general, that the English soldiers had to 
contend with little else. The Americans had 
incorporated the Indians into their ranks, 
and had made them useful in a species of war 
to which their habits of life had particularly- 
fitted them. They sallied out of the im- 
penetrable forests, and with their arrows and 
tomahawks, committed daily havoc upon the 
British army, surprising their sentinels, 
cutting off their stragglers, and even when 
the alarm was given, and pursuit commenced, 
they fled with a swiftness, that the speed of 
cavalry could not overtake, into rocks and 
fastnesses whither it was dangerous to follow 
them. 

" In order to limit as far as possible this 
species of war, in which there was so much 
loss, and so little honour, it was the custom 
with every regiment to extend its outposts to 
a great distance beyond the encampments ; 
to station sentinels some miles in the woods, 
and keep a constant guard round the main 
body. 
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" A regiment of the line was at this time 
stationed upon the confines of a boundless 
forest; its particular duty was to guard 
every avenue of approach to the main body ; 
the sentinels, whose posts penetrated into the 
woods, were supplied from the ranks, and the 
service of this regiment was more hazardous 
than that of any other. Its loss was in con- 
sequence great. The . sentinels were per- 
petually surprised upon their posts by the 
Indians, and were borne off their stations 
without communicating any alarm, or being 
heard of after. 

" Not a trace was left of the manner in 
which they had been conveyed away, except 
that upon one or two occasions, a few drops 
of blood had appeared upon the leaves which 
covered thq ground. Many imputed this 
unaccountable disappearance to treachery, 
and suggested as an unanswerable argument, 
that the men thus surprised might at least 
have fired their muskets, and communicated 
their alarm to the contiguous posts. Others 
who could not be brought to consider it as 
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treachery, were content to receive it as a 
mystery which time would unravel. 

" One morning, the sentinel having been 
stationed as usual over-night, the guard went 
at sunrise to relieve a post which extended a 
considerable distance into the wood. The 
sentinel was gone ! The surprise was great, 
but the circumstance had occurred before. 
They left another man, and departed, wishing 
him better luck. 

" c You need not be afraid,' said the man, 
with warmth, ' I shall not desert/ 

" The relief company returned to the guard 
house. 

" The sentinels were replaced every four 
hours, and, at the appointed time, the guard 
again marched to relieve the post. To their 
inexpressible astonishment the man was gone ! 
They searched round the spot, but no trace 
could be found of his disappearance. As it 
was necessary that the station, from a stronger 
motive than ever, should not remain unoccu- 
pied, they were compelled to leave another 
man, and returned to the guard-house. The 
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superstition of the soldiers was awakened, 
and terror ran through the regiment. The 
Colonel being apprised of the occurrence, 
signified his intention of accompanying the 
guard when they relieved the sentinel they 
had left. At the appointed time they all 
marched together, and again to their un- 
utterable wonder, they found the post vacant, 
and the man gone. 

" Under these circumstances, the Colonel 
hesitated whether he should station a whole 
company on the spot, or whether he should 
again submit the post to a single sentinel. 
The cause of these repeated disappearances 
of men, whose courage and loyalty were 
never suspected, must be discovered, and it 
seemed not unlikely that this discovery could 
be obtained by persisting in the old method. 
Three brave men were now lost to the regi- 
ment, and to assign the post to a fourth 
seemed nothing less than giving him up to 
destruction. 

" The poor fellow whose fate it was to take 
the station, though a man, in other respects, 
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of incomparable resolution, trembled from 
head to foot. 

" c I must do my duty/ said he to the 
officer ; ' I know that, but I should like to 
lose my life with more credit.' 

" ' I will leave no man,' said the Colonel, 
* against his will.' 

" A man immediately stepped from the 
ranks, and volunteered to take the post. 
Every one commended his resolution. 

" f I will not be taken alive,' said he, ' and 
you shall hear of me on the least alarm. At 
all events, I will fire my piece if I hear the 
least noise. If a crow chatters, or a leaf 
falls, you shall hear my musket. You may 
be alarmed when nothing is the matter, but 
you must take the chance as the condition of 
the discovery/ 

" The Colonel applauded his courage, and 
told him he would do right to fire upon the 
slightest noise which was ambiguous. His 
comrades shook hands with him, and left him 
with a melancholy foreboding. The company 

vol. n. K 
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marched back, and awaited the event in the 
guard-house. 

"An hour had elapsed, and every ear was 
upon the rack for the discharge of the 
musket, when upon a sudden the report was 
heard. 

" The guard immediately marched, accom- 
panied, as before, by the Colonel and some 
of the most experienced officers of the regi- 
ment. . 

"As they approached the post, they saw 
the man advancing towards them, dragging 
another man on the ground by the hair of 
his head. When they came up to him, it 
appeared to be an Indian whom he had shot. 
An explanation was immediately asked for. 

" ' 1 told you, Colonel,' said the man, 'that 
I should fire if I heard the least ndise. The 
resolution I had taken has saved my life. I 
had not been long on my post when I heard a 
rustling at some short distance ; I looked, 
and saw an American hog, such as are com- 
mon in the woods, crawling along the ground, 
and seemingly looking for nuts under the 
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trees and amongst the leaves. As these 
animals are so very common, I ceased to con- 
sider it for some minutes, but being on the 
constant alarm aud expectation of attack, 
and scarcely knowing what was to be con- 
sidered a real case of apprehension, I kept 
my eyes vigilantly fixed upon it, and marked 
its progress among the trees. Still there 
wa3 no need to give the alarm, and my 
thoughts were directed to danger from 
another quarter. It struck me, however, as 
somewhat singular to see this animal making, 
by a circuitous passage, for a thick coppice 
immediately behind my post. I therefore 
kept my eye more constantly fixed upon it, 
and, as it was now within a few yards of the 
coppice, hesitated whether I should fire or not. 
My comrades, thought I, will laugh at me for 
alarming them by shooting a pig. I had 
almost resolved to let it alone, when, just as 
it approached the thicket, I thought I ob- 
served it give an unusual spring. I no longer 
hesitated. I took my aim, discharged my 
piece, and the animal was instantly stretched 
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before me, with a groan which I conceived ta 
be that of a human creature. I went up to- 
it, and, judge my astonishment when I found 
that I had killed an Indian. He had en- 
veloped himself with the skin of one of these 
wild hogs so artfully and completely ; his 
hands and feet were so entirely concealed in 
it, and his gait and appearance were so 
exactly correspondent to that of the animal's, 
that imperfectly as they were always seen 
through the trees and underwood, the dis- 
guise could not be penetrated at a distance, 
and scarcely discovered upon the nearest 
aspect. He was armed with a knife and 
tomahawk.' 

" Such was the substance of the man's re- 
lation. 

"The cause of the disappearance of the 
other sentinels was now apparent. The 
Indians, sheltered in this disguise, secreted 
themselves in the coppice, watched the 
moment when they could throw it off, burst 
upon the sentinels without previous alarm* 
and, too quick to give them an opportunity 
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to discharge their pieces, killed and scalped 
them, bearing their bodies away, which they 
concealed at some distance in the leaves. 
The Americans gave them rewards for 
every scalp of an enemy which they brought.'* 







CHAPTER XII. 



The cheerless glare of snow is past, 
And rising verdure smiles around ; 

The spreading trees rejoice at last 
With foliage crown'd. 

Again the earth renews her youth, 

More sweetly shines the genial sky, 
And purer streams, whose murmurs soothe, 
Flow gently by. 

Translated from Horace, 
" Ode to Torquatns," Lib. 4, Ode 7. 

Bnt see ! the bent topsails are ready to swell — 
To the boat — I am with thee — Columbia farewell ! 

T. Moore. 

Ddbing their stay in Canada Lord Albert 
enjoyed a day's salmon leistering on Lake 
Ontario, which was carried out in the follow- 
ing manner : — Two Indians go together in a 
canoe, he making a third ; one, sitting in the 
stern, paddles, the other stands with a spear 
over a flambeau placed in thp head of the 
canoe. The fish, attracted by the light. 
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come in numbers round the frail bark, when 
the sportsmen take the opportunity of strik- 
ing them. The Indians were very expert at 
this business; not so the white man, who, 
missing his aim, came a regular header into 
the lake. 

In 'quella parte del giovinetto anno 

Che Teole i crin aotto l'aquario tempra s 

E gia le notti al mezzo di sen' vanno : 

Qnando la brina in su la terra aseempra 

L'imagine di sua sorello bianca, 
Ma pooo dura alia ana pena tempra, 

Lo Villanello, a oai la roba manoa, 

Si leva, e guarda, e vede la campagna 
Biancheggiar tntta, ond 'ei sibatta Canca ; 

Eitorna in casa, e qna e la ei lagna, 

Come U tapin, ohe non sa che si faocia 
Poi riede, e la speranza ringavagna 

Yeggendo '1 mondo aver cangiata faocia, 
In poco d'ora, e prende sno vinoaetro, 
E fnor le peoorelle a pasoer oaccia. 

When Dante wrote the above lines he must 
have had a prescient view of a Canadian 
winter, for no sooner does " the infant year 
begin her race," and the plains are no longer 
whitened with snow, the village hind " grasps 
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his crook and forth to pasture drives his little 
flock." 

The extremes of heat and cold in Canada 
are amazing; in the months of July and 
August the thermometer, according to Fah- 
renheit, is often known to rise to 96 degrees, 
yet a winter scarcely passes over but even 
the mercury itself freezes. The very sudden 
transitions, however, from heat to cold, so 
common in the United States, and so very 
injurious to the constitution, are unknown in 
Canada. The snow generally begins to fall 
at the latter end of October. This is the 
most disagreeable part of the whole year ; the 
air is then cold and raw, and the sky dark 
and gloomy ; two days seldom pass over to- 
gether without a fall either of snow or sleet, 
during which time the roads are too slushy 
and slippery for a carriage on wheels, and 
the snow not sufficiently frozen for a sleigh. 
There is, however, something indescribably 
fine in the breaking up of the ice of a Cana- 
dian winter, when hollow, rumbling crash- 
ings resound among the deepest cavities of 
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the rocks and mountains, and torrents begin 
to aescend, when the noise of the cracking 
ice is heard, and enormous flakes are now 
beheld sometimes borne away by the rapidity 
of the torrent, sometimes tumbling from the 
tremendous heights, and dashed to pieces by 
the force of their own weight ; while others, 
impeded in their fall, lodge among the strong 
branches of the pine trees, sparkling with a 
thousand thousand stars caused by the sun's 
bright beams. 

Then, when the rigour of winter has sub- 
sided, how glorious to see the grass spring 
up, covering what lately was a shroud of 
snow with verdure, to witness the expansion 
of the buds, and the earth putting forth its 
productions with fresh vigour. This new 
birth of Nature is accomplished in a few 
days. The rapid progress of vegetation in 
Canada is most astonishing ; spring has 
scarcely appeared when you find it is sum- 
mer. This part of the year is delightful be- 
yond description ; the heat is never oppres- 
sive, and after living in a white world for so 
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many months, it is perfectly refreshing to see- 
the woods, the fields, and the gardens in their 
gayest attire. 



After leaving Canada the Wittinghama 
visited New York, from whence they em- 
barked for England. 

After a delightful passage of ten days the 
" City of Berlin " came to her anchorage in 
the Mersey. At Euston Square Station they 
were joined by Mr. Charleville and Lady 
Hovingham, and all " went merry as a mar- 
riage bell." 

Wittingham's gallant conduct in rescuing 
the two men of the " Ocean Queen " had been 
dulv recorded, and honours awaited him. At 
the meeting of the members of the Humane 
Society, a gold medal was awarded him, and 
he received from the owners of that ill- 
fated vessel a testimonial in the shape of a 
handsome silver cup. 

As a matter of course, Lord Albert's 
sudden departure had caused a nine days* 
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wonder; but when it appeared that Lady- 
Albert had followed him, it died away, and 
both were welcomed back with an enthu- 
siasm that proved how much they were loved 
and respected by all who came within the 
circle of their acquaintance. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

There is in the heart of woman such a deep well of love, that 

no age can freeze it. 

Bulwbb Litton. 

It is a truth universally received that to 
witness English society in perfection, it 
should be seen in the country, and a foreigner 
is invariably told that he has seen nothing if 
he has not visited the " stately homes of Eng- 
land." A country house is the world's 
epitome — and among the " merry homes " 
few formerly had a greater claim to the title 
than Riversdale, for many generations 
hospitality to the greatest extent prevailed 
there. Such was not the case in the days of 
the present owner, who was intensely selfish, 
and who studied his own gratification more 
than that of the few friends and relations he 
felt occasionally bound to invite. 
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Kiversdale Manor House was erected in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Its architec- 
ture was imposing rather than magnificent. 
The grey granite of which the wings were 
constructed, the sloping roof, the stone 
shafted windows, the half ruined walls which 
enclosed the court yard, and the long avenue 
of trees leading to the principal entrance, 
imparted to the whole an air of peculiar 
gloom and solemnity. 

The view of the country from the windows 
of the house, which faced the south, was 
rendered rich by woods and fine pastures, 
while an object about half a mile distant 
heightened the pleasing landscape. This 
was the ruins of the old castle, on an elevated 
barren piece of ground, which for many years 
was unfit for cultivation. It belonged 
originally to one of those powerful haughty 
barons who had proved themselves such for- 
midable subjects in the early reigns after the 
Conquest, and from one of these, Lord 
Hovingham, the present owner, claimed 
collateral descent. 
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The castle gradually fell into ruins, many- 
parts of the mouldering walls being clothed 
with ivy. The extreme dimensions of the 
buildings, the thickness of the walls, the 
magnitude of the apartments, the outline of 
fortifications, the projection of the towers, 
the ancient drawbridge, the moat, showed 
that Hovingham Castle had once been a 
stronghold impregnable against any attack 
of a rival chief. One portion of the banquet- 
ing hall remained, and it had been rendered 
impervious to storm or blast of wind by the 
grandfather of the present owner. 

Furnished in the old baronial style, it was 
appropriated to pic^nics, and, as the floor 
was newly boarded and polished, occasional 
dances took place there. We have been par- 
ticular in describing this building, as it is 
connected with an incident which will be duly 
brought before our readers. 

Lord Hovingham' s character, as a married 
man, is difficult to describe ; his was a mixture 
of tyranny, weakness, selfishness, anger, and 
good-nature. In a fit of anger with his wife 
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or servants, he would storm like a madman ; 
when good-humoured he would be most lavish 
in his presents to his darling Margy. She, 
however, was a slave to his caprice. If he 
remained at home every difficulty was placed 
in her way of having her carriage or pony 
phaeton ; if he was out all day hunting or 
shooting, and returned jaded and tired, he 
would insist on Margy being at his side, when 
half slumbering on the sofa ; if there was a 
dance in the neighbourhood, he would allow 
her to prepare for it, and when she and her 
friends were* about to enter the carriage, a 
sudden change would come over him, and he 
would make a flimsy excuse of the night 
being dark, the horses tired, the roadg bad, a 
snow storm coming on, to keep her at home. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that his 
wife could persuade him to have her father, 
mother, or sisters at Riversdale. 

There is a kind of self-complacency arising 
solely from excessive self-conceit which was 
very conspicuous in Hovingham. A person 
under the influence of this foible imagines 
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everything which he says or does excellent, 
and everything that belongs to him superior 
to the very same thing in the possession of 
his neighbour. According to the common 
adage his geese are all swans. This quality 
renders a man completely ridiculous, and is 
indeed utterly inconsistent with good sense 
and the obvious suggestion of common ex- 
perience. 

The glow of warm blood, the vigour of 
health and the strong powers of imagination 
ever represent to us the morning of life, like 
the morning of day, where everything is 
bright, sunny, and cheerful, inviting to en- 
joyment and contributive of pleasure. Every 
sensation appears charming, as in the genial 
season of spring, inspiring us with rapture 
and bliss. Alas ! however, all sublunary 
transports have but a transitory existence ; 
therefore, those who seek no higher enjoy- 
ments than from their passions, cannot fail 
to experience satiety in their indulgence, 
Nature having doomed us to weariness in all 
the full gratification of our senses. Such 
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were Frank Hovingham's thoughts when he, 
in a moment of reflection, awakened by the 
"still small voice of conscience," took a 
retrospective view of his career. But the 
impulse was momentary ; if he felt that he 
was harsh or selfish towards his wife, he 
consoled himself by fancying himself in other 
respects a model husband. 

Everything was going on in this humdrum 
way, when one morning a letter was placed 
in Hovingham's hand, which he read over 
and over again. 

" Have you heard any bad news, Francis ? " 
asked Margaret. 

" No ! " he replied; " it's aletter from Joanna 
Melvill, from Rome. Although she is my first 
cousin, I have never yet set eyes upon her*" 

" How strange ! " responded Margaret. 

" I had a difference with my uncle some 
years ago, who treated me very badly, but I 
forgave him. Poor girl, she ought not to 
suffer for the sins of her parent." 

" Certainly not ; but does she propose re- 
turning to England?" 

VOL. II. L 
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" Yes, her guardian has hired a house not 
many miles from this, and will establish 
himself there in less than a month. Joanna 
appeals to me, as a near relation, to receive 
her on her arrival, which will, probably, be 
next Tuesday week; she will then have time 
to prepare the house for her guardian." 

" And you, of course, will say, yes," re- 
plied the devoted wife, anxious in every 
way to meet her husband's wishes. 

" I am to reply by telegram ; do, dear 
Margy, write one saying, I will meet her at 
Dover, and that she can remain with us as 
long as she likes. Her address is Villa 
Ravenna, Rome." 

The telegram was duly forwarded, when 
Margaret, turning to her husband, laughingly 
said — 

" I hope, Frank, dearest, that you will not 
fall in love with your cousin ; by all accounts 
she has a voice that would wile a bird from a 
bush." 

" Nonsense, Margy ; and, pray, where did 
you hear of the syren's power ? " 
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" Old Lady Lambard told me that she had 
met Miss Melvill at Genoa, and that she had 
heard her say that no man could resist her 
oharms, that all fell captive at her feet." 

" Well, we shall see, my love, whether I 
am not proof against this charmer, charm 
she never so wisely." 

" Do not for a moment suppose I doubted 
your love, Frank ; you have been all in all to 
me, and as Shakespeare says — 

Love's not time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass oome ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom." 

" I say, Margy, what would the governor 
say if he heard you quote one of Shakes- 
peare's sonnets? He sets his face against 
the theatres and denounces the stage from 
the pulpit." 

" I am afraid that evil communications 
■corrupt good manners. Since I've known 
you, I've been very, very naughty." 

"Well, there's no time to be lost; tell 
Jennings to pack my portmanteau, I shall 
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start by the early train to-morrow, so as to- 
be back on Wednesday, that is if this Queen 
of Hearts is sufficiently recovered from her 
fatigues to continue her journey/' 

" I will see your things packed myself/* 
responded the anxious wife, " and will be up 
by daylight, so as to drive you in my ponjr 
carriage to the station; the train starts at 
8.34, is due at Waterloo at 11.14, which will 
give you ample time to catch the 12.40 fast 
train from Victoria/ ' 

Here was the model of a wife Hovingham» 
on his marriage day had sighed for; one 
who never slammed the door, never kept her 
husband waiting, and had conquered the 
difficulties of Bradshaw. 

" I'll tell you what you shall do, to cheer 
your dear disconsolate self in my absence. 
Harry Northam is on a visit at Aunt 
Harriet's, you may call for him on your 
return, and bring him here. You know 
when the captivating Joanna arrives we 
shall be three, and three's no company > 
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so Harry shall form one of the quartette, 
then we can pair off like turtle doves." 

While Margaret Hovinghara was attending 
to packing the portmanteau, ordering the 
pony carriage, instructing the cook to have 
the luncheon basket duly prepared, and the 
butler to fill his master's flask with sherry, 
her lord and master fell into a profound 
slumber. 

On the following morning, punctual to the 
moment, Margaret was at the breakfast 
table. 

" Is Miss Melvill to reside with us ? " she 
. inquired. 

" Certainly not; she will join her guardian 
the moment he can arrange for a cottage in 
the country. He has a small house in 
London, which they will probably occupy 
during the season.' ' 

"And has she lived entirely abroad ?" 
continued Lady Hovingham. 

" For many years," responded Hoving- 
ham, " she has resided at Rome, where she 
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has mixed with the best society. Her 
manners, I hear, are foreign, but, from all I 
am told, she is a charming person, and, as 
my cousin, I hope you will show her every 
kind attention." 

" You may depend upon that," replied the 
wife, little imagining, at that time, the 
serpent she was about to harbour. 

"Well, Margy, I will not lay any restraint 
on you; see Joanna Mel vill, judge for your- 
self, and tell me your impression/ ' 

" All I hope, dearest Frank, is, that she 
will not prove a rival to me in your affec- 
tions. With her wonderful powers of capti- 
vating, her charming foreign manners, and 
her good looks, I fear poor Margy will sink 
into insignificance." 

" Never, darling ; but time is getting on. 
Where is my cigar case, love ? Give me a 
light, that's a good girl." 

" The carriage is at the door, my lord," 
said Jennings. 

" This Margy is my only love, thee ex- 
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cepted," and he warbled forth Grustave 
Nadaud's French chansonnette : — 

J'aime a fumer, je le confesse ; 

Un cigare me rend hen rem ; 
II est ma meilleure maitresse ; 
II est l'ami de ma paresse 

Et je sois souvent paressenx. 

No sooner had Hovingham taken leave of 
his wife at the station and was on his way to 
London, than a telegram was placed in her 
hand. It was from Miss Melvill informing 
her that her guardian was so knocked up with 
the journey that he proposed remaining at 
Dover, and that instead of going round by 
London she would change at Ashford, and 
reach Riversdale by the coast line on the 
evening of the second day after the arrival of 
the telegram. A copy of the above was im- 
mediately forwarded to Hovingham to await 
his arrival at the Waterloo Station. 

To return to the travellers. The journey 
from Genoa was long and dreary, the passage 
from Calais to Dover unusually rough and 
boisterous ; no wonder then that Mr. Melvill 
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felt the effects of it, and quietly remained at 
the Lord Warden Hotel. Joanna's mind was 
ill at ease ; she feared that an escapade she 
had got into at Rome, and to which we shall 
presently refer, might reach her cousin's ears, 
and felt that in her case the saying of Burns 
might be realised — 

The best laid schemes o' mice an' men [and women too] 
Gang aft a-gley. 

If so, ruined in character, and almost penni- 
less, what was to become of her? and Joanna's 
courage almost failed when she found herself 
alone, and on her way to none but strangers. 
There seemed something chilling, chilling as 
the wintry wind in this way of claiming a 
long unknown cousin. 

She arrived at last at the station where a 
carriage from Biversdale was in attendance. 
Upon reaching the house a servant led her 
into the large, well lighted, richly furnished 
drawing-room ; but she saw nothing, and her 
heart beat so wildly that she felt as if she 
could hear nothing but its pulses. After a 
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suspense of about five minutes Lady Hoving- 
ham entered the room and welcomed her most 
affectionately. 

" Frank has not yet come in from shooting, 
but I expect him every moment. I should 
have met you at the station, but have been 
suffering lately from a severe cold ; I wished 
to tell you that I shall love you for my 
husband's sake, and you will love me, I trust, 
.as a cousin.'* 

Joanna felt Lady Hovingham's kindness, 
and with tearful eyes, gratefully and affec- 
tionately kissed her. 

" I will, I will," she replied, "and my 
cousin, will he love me? " 

" Yes, Joanna, he loves you already, he 
loved your father, although, unhappily, there 
was some slight estrangement, but that was 
got over, and I know no one whose memory 
he prizes so fondly; but here he is to answer 
for himself." 

Hovingham came forward with a smile of 
welcome. 

" You are not angry with me for writing, 
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dear cousin ? " she said, in that sweet voice, 
which had something of the calming power 
of music, and, gently pressing his hand, she 
looked up in his face with unutterable ten- 
derness — 

"Angry," he replied, "angry with you, I 
am only angry with myself for not having 
sooner welcomed you to our home. Margaret 
will be like a sister to you." Then after a 
brief pause he continued, " Often do I 
lament the sad disagreement I had with my 
uncle, but let the past be forgottep, and be- 
lieve me that I loved him to the last ; " then 
gazing upon Joanna for an instant, he stooped 
and kissed her brow. 





CHAPTER XIV. 



No mother's care, 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer, 
No father's guardian hand my youth maintain' d, 
Called forth my virtues, or from vice re a train' d. 

Savage. 



We must now introduce to our readers a 
character who played a prominent part in our 
drama, Joanna Melvill by name ; and com- 
mence by giving a brief description of her 
birth, parentage, and education. Her grand- 
father, Antonio Scarlati, was born at Naples, 
and after having passed some years at the 
Conservatorio in that city, entered that of 
Loretto, where he learned the violin, on 
which he attained an uncommon degree of 
excellence, but following the irresistible im- 
pulse of his genius, he soon applied himself to 
the study of composition ; it was, however, to 
the proficiency he had gained on the violin he 
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owned himself indebted for the facility he 
possessed in making accompaniments, which 
were allowed to be unequalled for brilliancy, 
ingenuity, and variety of expression. On his 
quitting the Conservatorio he composed an 
opera on the subject of " Hero and Leander," 
but being without a patron, and having no 
friend at the operatic court, his work was 
rejected. Some of his songs were more 
successful, and from their flowing style, that 
felicity of expression which captivates the 
heart, the pleasing melody, whether pathetic, 
tender, melancholy, or gay, became great 
favourites in the concert and drawing-room; 
still they failed to bring in remuneration 
enough to enable him to live in the luxurious 
manner he did, and at his death his widow 
and only child, Adelina, were left without 
any means of support, save that which 
Madame Scarlati could earn in her former 
profession as a danseuse. This profession 
she had given up when about to marry the 
composer, but was again obliged to resort to 
it to keep the wolf from the door. The diffi- 
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culties in re-establishing herself were great, 
new favourites had sprung up, and the once 
famed Diesse de la dance, who had figured on 
the boards as one of its brightest luminaries, 
now found it difficult to get an engagement. 
At last, through the influence of one of her 
late husband's friends, she succeeded in at- 
taining the object of her wishes, and was 
again re-established on the boards of the 
Italian Opera House. 

At an early age her daughter, Adelina, who 
had received an excellent musical education 
m&de her debut as " Zerlina," mDon Giovanni, 
and made a favourable impression, but her 
mother did not live to see her further 
triumph, as she met with an accident behind 
the scenes which terminated fatally. 

Gifted with the greatest beauty, and flat- 
tered by the compliments of those about her, 
Adelina soon became an accomplished 
coquette. To the honour of those who, in a 
siege of temptations, have preserved their 
virtue unshaken on the operatic stage, it is 
notoriously observable that the lives fre- 
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quently led by prima donnas are beset with 
danger. 

They are generally handsome, or have 
the art of making themselves appear so; 
they possess many alluring accomplishments ; 
they are often seen in the most advantageous 
point of view, and their profession instructs 
them in every art that can captivate the other 
sex. 

Fatal, then, is it for a young and inex- 
perienced orphan girl to find herself exposed 
to temptations that have often been found 
too powerful for sedater age ! Will not in- 
temperate draughts of new-tasted pleasure 
intoxicate her youthful mipd ? Will not her 
attention be diverted from every serious re* 
flection ? 

Such was the case with Adelina Scar- 
lati, who never for a moment considered 
that, in the idea of external charms, beauty 
must be considered in respect to the body 
what virtue is to the mind. It is external 
virtue — yet nothing is more perishable; a 
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•winter's wind, or a summer's blast, often- 
times destroys it in an instant. It has been 
truly said — 

All flesh is frail, and subject to decay, 
And faireBt lilies soonest fade away. 

On the other hand, virtue, which is justly 
called internal beauty, never fades. It springs, 
it blossoms, and the nearer it approaches to 
maturity, the higher pleasure it receives and 
gives. It may be further observed that the ad- 
miration of beauty often dies away by being 
familiarised to the eye, even before it decays. 
As the triumphs of beauty are of short dura- 
tion, the stronger reason arises to improve 
the charms of piety and constancy — the 
charms of sense and reason — the charms of 
gentleness and truth ; in a word, the superi- 
ority of virtue over all external advan- 
tages, even over this mutable and perishable, 
though much-admired appearance. 

Addison calls beauty a set of features, and 
the tincture of a skin j to analyse it is too 
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difficult a task, but let her who is wise, and 
desires to be happy, prefer what the poet 
recommends — 

Inward greatness, unaffected wisdom. 

We have been led into this digression 
with a view of palliating, in some degree, 
Adelina Scarlati's fall. Has any one ever 
observed a woman enamoured of her own 
beauty without giving some proof of weak- 
ness of mind ? and are not those constantly 
exposed to danger in whom the love of 
admiration becomes their ruling passion ? 
Such was poor Adelina's fate. It would be 
painful to dwell upon the arts that were em- 
ployed to lure her from virtue's path, suffice 
it to say that, at the early age of eighteen, 
this blighted flower became the mistress of a 
heartless Italian nobleman, Count Borelli, 
who for a time supported her in luxury. In 
a fit of jealousy her protector insulted a 
Polish nobleman, a duel was the result, and 
the former fell mortally wounded. Over- 
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come with the fatal news of his death, 
Adelina left Milan and established herself at 
Kome. 

A severe illness followed the shock she 
had received, and for weeks she was confined 
on a bed of sickness. After a time, she was 
waited upon by the entrepreneur of the 
Italian Opera House, who urged her to take 
the part of " Semiramide " at a short notice, 
Signora Francessina, engaged for that char- 
acter, having unavoidably been detained at St. 
Petersburg. 

Anxious to be restored to her peace of 
mind, and to make herself independent, she, 
with fear and trembling, accepted the offer, 
the Assyrian Queen having been one of her 
most successful delineations. 

The night arrived, and Scarlati created a 
perfect furore. Bouquets were showered 
upon her from the occupiers of the boxes 
and stalls, she was called for after every 
scene in which she had appeared. At the 
conclusion she met with a perfect ovation ; 
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crowds followed her carriage to her humble 
residence, and every homage was paid to this 
Queen of Song. 

Little were those aware who were present 
at her triumph, and who saw the smiles that 
irradiated her countenance when acknow- 
ledging the plaudits that echoed throughout 
the vast building, that the most poignant 
grief occupied her breast; the remembrance 
of the fatal error preyed upon her mind — 
the still small voice of conscience would be 
heard. 

Nor was Scarlati's an uncommon case. 
How often does it happen that artists who 
have nightly to appear on the boards to re- 
present the depths of woe of a " Belvidera " 
or " Jane Shore," the domestic sorrows of a 
" Clari " or a " Mrs. Haller," the drollery of 
a "Dogberry" or a "Touchstone," the 
humour of a " Falstaff " or a " Malvolio," the 
dignity of a " Coriolanus " or a " Hotspur, 
the pathos of an " Ophelia "or a " Juliet, 
return to their homes to find in real life 
the scenes they have represented "on the 
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mimic stage. An affectionate father, whose 
misery has brought him to a state verging on 
insanity, a devoted mother stricken with 
poverty, a beloved husband or wife suffering 
from a raging fever, a lovely child on its 
death-bed — dreadful as are the above, they 
are not to be compared to that feeling of awe 
which must impress all except the callous 
and those with seared consciences who, after 
representing females fallen from their high 
estate, know that in their own persons 
they are living instances of guilt and shame. 
Poor Adelina felt this most deeply, and the 
remembrance of the past embittered every 
moment of her life. 

The prima donna who had been detained 
at St. Petersburg, unavoidably it was said, 
in reality from an anxiety to extend her en- 
gagement, had arrived in Rome, and in no 
measured terms attacked the entrepreneur for 
daring to give her parts of " Semiramide " 
and "Norma" to a novice, declaring she would 
never again appear on his boards. A cabal 
was got up, and when the Scarlati, as she 
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was now called, appeared on the stage, she- 
was met with those marks, those sibilations, 
those notes of fear as unpleasant to the 
singer's ears as Shakespeare has described 
those of the cuckoo to the ears of the 
married man. 

The contention between the Francessina'a 
and the Scarlati parties was carried on with 
as much rancour as that of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, inflaming the passions, and 
giving rise to disputes which ended fatally. 
During the height of this contention, Colonel 
the Honourable Arthur Hovingham arrived 
in Borne, and soon became a zealous partizan 
of the Scarlati. He considered it a dastardly 
action on the part of the audience to wreak 
their vengeance on an unoffending woman, 
who in a case of emergency had come for- 
ward at the express request of the entrepre- 
neur ; he felt that the conduct of Francessina 
was open to the greatest censure for having 
encouraged a cabal against a sister artiste who 
was struggling to attain that eminence her 
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more powerful rival had reached. These 
considerations induced him to place himself 
at the head of a party which, like the Guelphs 
of old, fought for the oppressed. 

At that period Colonel Hovingham was a 
remarkably handsome man, and in early life 
was known in his regiment as Lejeune et 
beau DunotSy and his looks still retained their 
former beauty. He spoke the Italian lan- 
guage, imperfectly it is true, but always with 
vivacity and grace. No wonder, then, that 
on his first interview with Adelina Scarlati, 
he made a deep impression upon her, which 
was daily increased by his respectful manner 
and devotion to her cause. Many of those 
who visited her evinced a familiarity and 
levity of manner which wounded her pride 
and reminded her of her fallen state. In 
Hovingham she found a disinterested friend, 
the purity of whose motives she never for a 
moment doubted, and who treated her with 
that deference he would have paid to the 
most illustrious lady of the land that gave 
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him birth. How truly has the bard of Erin 



sang of those- 



Who came bat for friendship and took away love. 

After a time Arthur Hovingham became 
deeply enamoured with the lovely Italian. 
She occupied his thoughts incessantly; he 
formed a thousand projects — in a word, he 
was engaged in a constant struggle with his 
feelings. 

He had heard rumours of her liaison with 
Count Borelli, but those rumours might 
have arisen from the virulent party who now 
opposed her, and even were they true, he felt 
some allowance must be made for the inex- 
perience of her age, which might have 
plunged her into a career equally repugnant 
to the pride which constituted a very con- 
siderable portion of her character. Even if 
she was as pure as ice, as chaste as snow, 
her reputation had been sullied, and, in 
the event of his nephew not marrying or 
having an heir, the title and property would 
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devolve upon him at his elder brother's 
death. This he felt to be a serious obstacle 
to his making what the world would justly 
call a mesalliance. 

With these sentiments, Arthur Hovingham 
felt that the most honourable course he could 
pursue would be to absent himself, at least 
for a time, from the object of his devotion. 
Seeking an early opportunity, he informed 
her that business of importance compelled 
him to return to England, and that upon 
the following day he should take his depar- 
ture. 

"Already," she said, "and at the moment 
of my triumph over my enemies ? for the 
Signora Francessina has left for Paris, and 
the applause I met with last night proved 
that I had been restored to public favour." 

" Yes, Adelina, to-morrow I leave Rome, 
but, as the poet says : — 

I ne'er will forget the short vision, that threw 

Its enchantment around me while lingering with yon. 

" Already?" she repeated. " I did not think 
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it would have been so soon." Then, bursting 
into tears, she took his hand and said, " Mio 
caro 9 1 conjure you to remain — what will be- 
come of me when left alone to brood over 
the past ? Painful as it is to proclaim my 
guilt, I feel it due to you, my generous 
benefactor, to say how unworthy I am of 
that devotion you have paid me." 

" Say not so, beloved Adelina ; I will 
postpone my departure." A ray of joy 
sparkled in her eyes. " Adelina," he con* 
tinued, " I love you dearer than my heart's 
blood." 

" Arturo, dearest," she replied, " you are 
good, you are generous, your actions are 
noble, you imagine you feel love, you only 
feel pity for one debased as I have been." 

" Say not that word again ; I am thine, 
wholly thine." 

At the expiration of a week the Scarlati 
took leave of the Roman audience, and was 
shortly afterwards established with her lov&r 
in the CasaManzini, Bologna, where she gave 
birth to a daughter. Here their happiness 
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would have been complete but for the thought 
that every day might bring an order for 
•Colonel Hovingham to join his regiment at 
Madras. At last that fatal order came, and 
they parted to meet no more. Before reach- 
ing Madras, Hovingham fell a victim to a 
typhoid fever, and was buried at sea. The 
fatal news was conveyed to the wretched 
Adelina by a Mr. Melvill, who had recently 
arrived at Bologna, and who was acquainted 
with some of the Colonel's family. 

This man, after a time, ingratiated him- 
self into the good graces of Adelina Scarlati, 
and under a solemn promise of marriage, 
and of protecting her child, she yielded to 
his entreaties to accompany him to Rome. 

For a time he devoted himself to Adelina 
Scarlati, now called Madame Melvill, and 
her daughter Joanna, to whom he gave the 
name of Melvill, proclaiming her as his 
adopted child. Self-interest was partly his 
motive in so doing, for the money left by 
Colonel Hovingham was, at the death of her 
mother, settled on Joanna. 
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There are some men who, like Byron'» 
" Corsair," " are linked with one virtue and 
a thousand crimes," but it would be difficult 
to find one single virtue in Stephen Melvill. 
An infidel in religion, a profligate even up ta 
the- time when his hoary locks showed that 
he had nearly reached the days allotted ta 
sinful man, a false friend, and an insidious 
foe, Mr. Melvill finding himself shunned 
by all his neighbours in England, had taken 
up his abode at Bologna. His career had 
b^en one of crime ; his first wife had falleil 
a ^victim to his unbridled passion when giving 
birth to a son, who, happily, did not outlive 
his mother ; a second marriage being in- 
formal was repudiated by this heartless man; 
he then proceeded to Bologna and there 
formed the liaison above referred to, which 
lasted only a few brief months, as a prema- 
ture labour had laid Joanna's mother in the 
grave. It would have been a mercy had the 
daughter been taken away by the fell 
destroyer, for brought up abroad, and 
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neglected by her guardian, she soon became 
a prey to dissipation. 

Joanna Melvill was tall, broad chested, 
the arms full above the elbow, hands large 
and red, her waist coarse, her whole form 
was of a masculine mould, her complexion 
sallow, her hair black as the raven's wing, 
her forehead low, her lips were compressed, 
her eyes were dark, now beaming with love, 
or rather unhallowed love, now flashing with 
anger. Altogether a countenance formed 
for the expression of vulgar sarcasm, dis- 
simulation was hers by birth-right. False- 
hood and treachery taking early root in- 
creased with her years until she became a 
sort of upas tree shedding poison on all who 
came under its baneful influence. 

The lines of James Roxburgh MacCly- 
mont and Tennyson were thoroughly applic- 
able to her. The former writes : — 

Two chains to woman's heart are riven 
(I pray yon lovers mark this well), 

One binds her to the highest heaven, 
The other knits to deepest hell. 
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While Tennyson Bays : — 



Our tale will develope to which of the 
above Joanna Melvill laid claim. 





CHAPTER XV. 



As thistles wear the softest down 
To hide their prickles till they're grown, 
And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near : 
So a smooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idly rails and threats. 

Butlsr. 



During Mr. Melvill's residence at Rome, the 
Villa Kavenna was open to a class of society, 
both male and female, ill-calculated to be 
beneficial to the morals of the youthful 
Joanna. At the age of eighteen she became 
intimately acquainted with an Italian vaurien, 
who passed himself off as Count Paul 
Guidotti, one of the greatest gamblers of his 
day. Having won considerable sums from 
Mr. Melvill, which he had only paid in part, 
he was a constant guest at the villa, and as 
the owner soon discovered that by playing on 
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the same side with the Count he could recoup 
himself for his losses, they became partners 
in all their play transactions. 

The Count (as we will for the present call 
him) was a man of lively talents and agree- 
able manners. His face was exquisitely 
handsome, his eyes were either vivacious or 
tender at his command, his smile pleasing 
beyond expression. There was a frankness 
in his manner which invited familiarity, and 
the circumstance of his being nearly fifteen 
years older than Joanna threw her so com- 
pletely off her guard that she never for a 
moment suspected his design, or attempted 
to check the unreserved freedom of th'eir 
intercourse. The Count was a cheerful, en- 
tertaining companion. He knew Rome well, 
was an amusing cicerone, and daily lionised 
the Eternal City in company with the then 
unsuspecting girl, who thoroughly entered 
into its glory. They made a pilgrimage to 
St. Peter's, the Coliseum, the Church of San 
Paolo Alle Tre Fontane, in the latter of whioh 
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is a marble pillar said to have been used as 
the block at the execution of St. Paul, of 
which Gruidotti told her the following legend : — 

" After St. Paul's decapitation it is said 
the head made three bounds, and at each 
spot where it touched the ground a well 
sprang up." 

Over each of these wells is a marble 
shrine, with the Saint's head depicted on it. 
In their rambles they visited the Forum, the 
Capitol, the Palace of the Cassars, and were 
enchanted with the distant views of the 
Campagna, stretching away to the blue Alban 
Hills. 

Miss Melvill spoke several languages — 
Italian, French, and English, and literally 
devoured the works of the best writers in 
prose and poetry. In Paul Gruidotti she 
found a congenial spirit ; they read together, 
they walked together, and conversed upon a 
thousand different subjects. He pointed out 
to her the beauties of the Italian poets, and 
quoted the following lines, which he con- 
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sidered most applicable to the subject he was 
about to dwell upon — 

Ye sacred Nine, your mighty aid impart, 
Assist my numbers, and enlarge my heart ! 
Direct my lyre, and tune each trembling string, 
While Poetry's exalted charm I sing, 
How, free as air, her strains spontaneous move, 
Kindle to rage, or melt the soul to love. 

Perhaps Paul Guidotti's greatest admira- 
tion was for the Florentine Duranti Alighieri, 
or Dante, as was his abbreviated name. He 
described his gallant bearing, then in his 
twenty-fourth year, at the battle of Campal- 
dino, but what he most dwelt upon was his 
love for Beatrice — who he first met at a 
banquet in the house of her father, Folco 
Porthnari — an impression which was not 
obliterated even by her death, which happened 
after an interval of sixteen years. How 
often did Paul quote those lines — 

O donna di virtu, sola, per cui, 

L'umana spezie eccede ogni contento 
Da quel ciel, ch' ha minor li cerchi sui : 

Tanto m'aggrada 'I tuo commandemento 
Che F ubbidir, se gia fosse, m' e tardi. 
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O Lady by whose influence alone 

Mankind excels whatever is contain'd 

Within that heaven whioh hath the smallest orb, 

J3o thy command delights me, that t'obey, 

If it were done already, would seem late. 

The day, alas ! came when of Paul it might 
be truly said, in the lines of the above poet — 

Ivi oon segni, e con parola ornate, 
Isifile ingannd la giovinetta. 

These he with tokens and fair witching words 
Hypsiphile beguil'd, a virgin young. 

And later still the following lines would 
have proved most applicable — 

E Allor fa mia vista pioi viva, 

Giu ver lo f ondo, dove la ministra, 
Del alto sire, infallibit gnistizia, 

Punisee i f alsator ohe qui registra. 

Thus translated — 

Then my sight 
Was livelier to explore the depth wherein 
The minister of the most mighty Lord 
All searohing justice dooms to punishment 
The forgers noted on her dread record. 

For Tasso's poetry Paul had the greatest 
admiration, and often quoted passages from 
"Jerusalem Delivered." The pathos with 
which he described the tender scenes, and the 

VOL. II. N 
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fire he threw into the animated representation 
of battles, captivated his hearer. From the 
majestic flow of language that characterised 
every page of Torquato Tasso, he would 
refer to Boileau's satirical lines — 

Tons lea jours a la Conr, mi sot de quality, 
Feat jnger de travers aveo impunite* : 
A Malkerbe, a Racan, pre*ferer Theophile, 
Et le qninqoant du Tasse, a tout l'or de Viigile. 

What deeply interested Joanna was Tasso's 
devotion to the sister of his patron, Alphonso 
de Ferrara, a passion which embittered his 
life for twenty years. To fly from his misery 
he retired to his birth-place, Sorrento. 

He returned to Ferrara, and in the midst 
of a crowded assembly embraced his Bleonora. 
For this imprudent act he was pronounced 
insane, and, by the order of Alphonso, re- 
moved to the Hospital of St. Anne, from 
whence he was restored to liberty through 
the interference of Cardinal Gonzaga. Tasso 
then retired to Naples. Sensible of Tasso's 
reputation, Pope Clement VIII. determined 
to circle his brow with the laurel crown, and 
to honour him with a triumph. The poet 
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was sent for from Naples, but on the very 
evening before the projected ceremonial he 
oeased to exist. Instead, then, of the 
triumphal car, a funeral car held the remains 
of this gifted Neapolitan. 

Paul dwelt on the precious talent of Pietro 
Bonaventura Metastasio, who, at the age of 
ten, often collected audiences in the streets 
of Rome, who listened with admiration to 
his extemporary verses, and who finally, 
under the instruction of the celebrated 
(xravina, became one of the most illustrious 
poets of modern Italy. He quoted the lines 
of the Parthian Prince " Pharnaspes " from 
the opera of Adriano in Sivia, who, though 
miserable from the suspicion that " Bmirena " 
had forsaken him, consoled himself under the 
prospect of a fatal sentence, with the thoughts 
of her truth and love — 

Se non ti moro allatd 

Idolo del oor mio, 
Col tuo bel nome amato 

Fra' labbri io moriro. 

Addio, mia vita, addio ; 

Non piangere il mio fato ; 
Misero non son io, 

Sei fida, ed io lo s6. 
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He referred to Ariosto, and extolled hia 
" Orlando Furioso." He told her the story 
of the poet, whose ear for rythm was per- 
fect, entering into a potter's shop, who had 
been repeating some of his verses with an im- 
proper accent, and broke a great number of 
pots exposed for sale. The man expostu- 
lated in vain at the violence of the stranger. 

" I have not sufficiently revenged myself on 
thee," exclaimed Ariosto. " I have broken 
only a few pots, and you have spoilt the most 
beautiful of compositions to my face." 

Nor were Paul's remarks confined to those 
who have justly received a world-wide fame, 
for he would point out the beauties of John 
de Casa; the poetical powers of Boiordo* 
author of " Orlando Inamorato," an imitation 
of the " Iliad," founded on the loves of Eolland 
and Angelica, the siege of Paris representing 
that of Troy ; the satire of Berni, who dis- 
tinguished himself so much as a satirical poet 
that a species of burlesque was called among 
the Italians, Berniasque; the elegance of 
Salvini ; the wit of Boccalini, w ho was mur- 
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tiered by some ruffians engaged by the 
Spanish Court out of revenge for his attack 
upon it in his " Pietra di Paragone." He 
talked of Boccaccio, quoted from his 
<€ Decameron/' but admitted that, as a poet, 
he was surpassed by his friend Petrarch; 
albeit, his prose was unequalled for graceful, 
simple and varied elegance. He described 
his love affair at Naples with the daughter of 
King Eobert, from whom and from the Queen 
Jeanne he received the greatest kindness. 
Petrarch and his devotion to Laura were the 
subjects he liked most to dwell upon. He 
described his residence at Vaucluse, near 
Avignon, a spot endeared to him for his love 
for the beautiful Laura de Noves, whom he 
first saw in 1627 ; and though the feelings of 
his heart were conveyed to her in the 
rapturous language of poetry they met with no 
response. Paul touched upon her death, and 
the misery it caused to one, who, he said, ill 
deserved the satiric lines of Byron : — 

Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch's wife 
He would have written sonnets all his life ? 
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From the gay to the grave he turned to 
Petrarch's affecting lines : — 



Se lamentar angelli, O verdi fronde 

Mover soavemente all'aura estiva, 
O voco mormorar di lucid' onde 

S'ode d'nna fiorita e fresoa viva, 

La'v io seggia d'amor pensoso e seriva ; 

Lei che'l liel ne mostr6 terra n'asconde, 
Veggio, ed odo, ed intendo ; ch'anoor viva 

Di si Ion tan a sospiri mici risponde, 

Deh perche innanzi tempo ti consume ? 

Mi dice oon pietate ; a che pnr versi 
Degli occhi tristi un doloroso fiume ? 

Di me non pianger tu, che mici de f ersi 
Morendo, eterni ; e nedl' eterno lume, 

Quando mostrai di chiuder gli occhi, aspersi. 

Guidotti then recited " Sonnetto del 
Petrarch al rhodano" : — 



Eapido fiume, che d'alpestra Vena 
Rodendo intorno ; onde'l tuo nome prendi ; 
Nolle e di maco desioso scendi ; 

Or' amor me, te sol natura mena ; 

Vattene innanzi : il tuo corso non frena 
Ne staneherzza, n& sonno-Epsia che rendi 
Suo dritto al mar, fiso, u fi mostoi, attendi 

L'erba piu verde, e l'aria piu serena. 
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Ivi e quel nostro vivo e doloe Bole, 

Ch'adorna e'nfiora la tna riva manoa, 
Forse (o che ehera) il mio tardar le dole. 

Bacia Ce l'pifcde, o la man bella e bianca, 
Dille : il baoiar fi6n vice di parole 

Lo sprito e pronto ma la came e stanoa. 

Of which we give the following translation : — 

Go, rapid river ! from the rocky sides 

Of Alps, rush on, and wind your mazy course 

By day, by night, down where, with ceaseless force, 

Love urges me to go, yon only nature guides ! 

Flow swiftly on, nor weariness, nor sleep 

Shall stay your stream, yet ere the briny deep 
Receives your tribute, stop, attentive view 

Where earth a fresher green, heav'n wears a brighter bine. 

There shines my sun, the radiant o'er yonr wave, 
Decks yonr left bank with fruits and flowerets gay, 
And now (oh, may I hope) grieves at my long delay. 

Her snowy feet then gently, gentle lave, 

Kiss her white hand, and kissing, murmuring say, 
That tho' the spirit's quick, 'tis ologg'd by kindred clay. 

He quoted lines from the " Pastor fido" 
of Guarini, which was first exhibited at the 
nuptials of the Duke of Savoy with the sister 
of Philip the Third of Spain, and denounced 
the author of it as an ambitious, inconsistent 
character, who was so regardless of the 
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poetical fame his " Pastor fido " had achieved, 
that he considered it to be below the rank of 
a gentleman to be a poet. 

" And yet," continued Paul, " what noble 
poets Italy, France, England, Germany have 
produced, men who have shone forth as the 
greatest ornaments of the countries that gave 
them birth, and whose mental endowments 
fully entitled them to be placed by the side 
of Homer, of Virgil, and of Tasso, in the 
ranks of immortality." 

In discussing the question as to where the 
purest Italian language is spoken, Guidotti 
remarked — 

"It is a mistaken notion to fancy that at 
Florence the language is better spoken than 
in other parts of Italy." 

" Such I understood was the case," re- 
sponded Joanna. 

" It is true that at the Court and in the 
Academies the pronunciation is pure and 
correct, but the humbler class have a terrible 
accent, speaking through the nose, and in a 
guttural manner. Many Florentine authors, 
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ancient as well as modern, have praised the 
style which has given rise to the following 
proverb — % 

Lingua Tosoano in bocoa Romana, 

and there can be no doubt that at Rome and 
Sienna, especially at the former city, the 
Italian language is pronounced in its most 
brilliant style. Hence the saying — 

Per ben parlare Italiano 
Bisogna parlar Romano." 

Every hour passed in Paul Guidotti's society 
increased the interest Joanna Melvill took in 
the young enthusiast. 




OHAPTTR XVI. 



Avaa nombreaBe oomp&gnie, 

Lc chaiioear paroourt le canto: 
Tonton, tonton, tontaine, tonti 



At the period I write of, hunting at Some 
was — as I believe it atill is — a truly popular 
amusement, and as the Count was very anxious 
to show off his " noble horsemanship," he 
persuaded Mr. Melvill to permit his ward 
to accompany him on horseback, he having* 
borrowed from an English resident a very 
quiet English hunter, accustomed to carry a 
lady, he himself having recently purchased 
an Irish horse, well known in the county of 
Kilkenny. 

Everyone that has been at Rome must b& 
aware that the Campagna is regularly honey- 
combed with grottoes and caves, and to 
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gallop across it is often attended with 
danger. 

Guidotti's horse seemed to have a way of 
his own, and, not approving of the manner in 
which his rider sawed his mouth with the bit, 
started off at a furious gallop towards a 
small wall. Had the Count left the animal 
to himself he would have cleared it gallantly; 
but, checking him at the moment he was 
about to rise, he struck against it and fell, 
crushing the unfortunate rider under him. 

Joanna uttered a scream, and, calling a 
contadino to hold her horse, immediately 
dismounted, and was by the side of the un- 
conscious man. 

" Some water," said she ; " and who will 
go into the city and bring out Doctor 
Fontana ? " 

" I will, with pleasure," said one of the 
sportsmen who now rode up. " He is a per- 
sonal friend of mine, and I will lose no time 
in obeying your wishes." 

The minutes appeared like hours until the 
doctor made his appearance ; in the mean- 
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time Joanna had loosened the Count's neck- 
tie, and continued bathing his forehead with 
water. 

Fortunately, the stranger had met the 
medical man on the road, and had brought him 
to the spot long before Joanna's most sanguine 
hopes could have anticipated. The case was 
pronounced to be a very severe one; two 
ribs had been broken, and there was a severe 
concussion of the brain. 

Preparations were now made for removing 
the patient to the Villa Ravenna, it being 
nearer the spot where the accident took place 
than his own residence ; and here he received 
every kind attention from her whose heart 
was now devoted to him. A nurse from the 
hospital had been engaged ; but from morn 
till night Joanna Melvill sat in the adjoining 
room, anticipating every want of the suf- 
ferer, and administering to it. For more 
than eight-and-f orty hours Gruidotti remained 
in a state of unconsciousness ; after a time 
he would start up, utter terrible groans and 
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broken exclamations of anguish. His dis- 
ordered fancy seemed to bring up visions of 
his past, for he was heard to mutter the 
words — <c Ginquante Louis sur le noir. Rouge 
gagne, Diavolo" 

The Count had now lain many days 
stretched on a bed of sickness, in a state of 
the greatest danger. At the end of a fort- 
night his disorder began to take a favourable 
turn, and Doctor Fontana ventured to pro- 
nounce that all actual danger was now past. 
The fever abated, and with it the delirium. 

One morning, when awakening from a 
more tranquil sleep than he had lately en- 
joyed, he heard a voice in the adjoining room, 
whose tones, though low, he instantly recog- 
nised. It was that of Joanna Melvill, who, 
accompanied by her faithful maid, Marianne, 
had daily watched over the couch of the un- 
conscious patient. 

After a time it became evident that Gui- 
dotti's attention to Joanna had become mani- 
fest to Mr. Melvill, who naturally supposed 
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that a proposal would follow, which, under 
the circumstances, could hardly be rejected. 
Anxious to forward the interest of his 
adopted ward, he sought an early oppor- 
tunity of sounding her upon the subject, and 
one morning at breakfast he remarked — 

" What a very clever, agreeable young 
man the Count is." 

"Yes," responded Joanna, carelessly; "he 
is very kind." 

" He tells me he is about to visit Florence, 
where his uncle, the Due Chiavera, re- 
sides." 

" Does he ? " 

" You surely, my love, ought to know his 
movements better than I do." 

" I ! " stammered the young girl. " Why, 
dear guardian ? " 

"Because I imagine that much depends 
upon you." 

" Upon me ?" responded Joanna, the colour 
mantling on her cheeks. 

" Surely," continued her guardian, " he 
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has paid his attention to little purpose if you 
have not by this time been able to guess 
what his intentions are." 

Again Joanna blushed as she said — 

" I never thought that he intended more 
than mere civility." 

Anxious to put an end to this conversa- 
tion, that she might commune with herself in 
private, Joanna made some excuse, and left 
the room. 

When next they met — which was at a re- 
view in the Piazza di Popolo — Joanna's man- 
ner assumed a new character. Her former 
unrestrained manner gave way to a hesitating 
reserve. 

And what, meanwhile, were her thoughts ? 
In truth they were of a mixed and per- 
plexed character. If Paul Gruidotti really 
loved her, her happiness would be complete. 
Joy, deep-rooted, overpowering rapture 
would fill her breast. On the other hand, 
if it was true — as some curious friend had 
hinted — that he was a universal flirt, her 
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misery would be complete, for the treachery 
which could lure another by false hopes, and 
feed on heartless vanity by receiving a 
homagehe could not reward, were thoroughly 
obnoxious and repugnant to her feelings. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray ; 
What charms can soothe her melancholy ? 

What sorrow wash her guilt away P 
The only way her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover 

And wring his bosom, is — to die. 

Goldsmith. 

Pope thus writes : — 

What is loose love ? a transoient guest, 

Spent in sudden storms of last, 
A vapour fed from wild desire, 

A wandering self -consuming fire. 

• * • • 

Hence guilty joys, distastes, surmises, 
Hence false tears, deceits, disguises, 
Dangers, doubts, delays, surprises, 
Fires that sooroh, yet dare not shine. 

Contrast unhallowed love with the pure as 
thus described by another poet : — 

" Charm of love, who can pourtray you ? 
VOL. II. 
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" The persuasion that we have found the 
being whom Nature had destined for us, that 
sudden day shed over life, and which seen** 
to us to explain its mastery, that unknown 
value attached to the minutest circumstances, 
those rapid hours all whose details escape 
remembrance even by their sweetness, and 
which leave in our souls only one long im- 
pression of happiness. That playful gaiety 
which blends itself sometimes without cause 
to an habitual soft emotion, so much of plea- 
sure in presence, and in absence so much of 
hope, that detachment from all vulgar cares, 
that superiority over all that surrounds us, 
that certainty, that henceforth the world 
cannot affect us, where we live, that mutual 
intelligence which divines each thought, and 
which responds to each emotion ! " 

So writes Benjamin de Constant and so 
felt Joanna Melvill. 

Possessed of all those talents which enliven 

% conversation, G-uidotti grew every day more 

interesting, and Joanna, pleased with the 

thought that she had reformed a libertine, 
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had no apprehension of any sinister design* 
Under this impression and with her guardian's 
sanction, she accompanied the Count and a 
party of friends to Albano, where the bracing 
air after that of Rome would be an agreeable 
change, and which had been strongly recom- 
mended by Doctor Fontana. It was evening 
when they reached this charming spot, and after 
dinner a moonlight ramble was proposed, the 
Count escorting Joanna. It was late before 
they returned to the hotel, where they found 
the rest of the party had retired. 

" The air is so refreshing," said the Count, 
" that it seems a pity not to enjoy it. What 
say you to a stroll in the garden P" 

Joanna consented. 

"What a lovely bower," he continued, 
* c here let us remain until at least the mid- 
night chimes are heard, the hotel is stifling." 

After a time Paul Gruidotti's manner became 
more impressive ; at last he threw himself 
upon his knees, clasped both her hands, and 
drawing her close to him imprinted an 
impassioned kiss upon her lips. 
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"Leave me Paul — I mean Count Gui- 
dotti." 

" Say you are not angry, dearest." 

" Take me back to the hotel, I conjure 

you." 

" Beloved ! My soul's idol ! " 
Here I must pause. Moore has described a 
similar scene — 

Oh ! weep for the hour, 

When to Eveleen's bower, 
The Lord of the Valley with false vows came ; 

The moon hid her light, 

From the heavens that night, 
And wept behind her clouds o'er the maiden's shame I 

The clonds pass'd soon, 

From the chaste cold moon, 
And heaven smil'd again with her vestal flame ; 

But none will see the day ' 

When the clouds shall pass away, 
Which that dark hour left upon Eveleen's fame. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^* ^^ 

Stung with remorse Joanna appealed to 
her seducer to make the only amends in his 
power, and save her from the scorn and 
contempt of the world. Alas, the appeal 
though made on her knees, with tears of re- 
morse flowing from her eyes, was of no avaiL 
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In vain did he strive to soothe her with pro- 
testations of eternal love, of marriage at some 
future period. 

" And why not now ?" she wildly exclaimed, 
<s from the hour I fell I have never known a 
moment of peace ! " 

"Cheer up, my beloved, the day may 
arrive when I shall be free." 

The truth then suddenly flashed across her 
mind. 

" Say but the word : are you married ?" 

A faint " Yes," was all the libertine could 
answer — " but dearest ! " 

"Leave me, I command you," replied 
Joanna, " you have humbled me to the dust. 
Do not add to my degradation by asking me 
to return your unhallowed love. I had heard 
of your abandoned profligacy, but had an 
angel of heaven whispered aught against you 
I would not have believed it. Leave me to 
brood in silence over my heartfelt miseries. 
From this moment we part for ever. Nay, 
do not touch me. I have already felt the 
serpent's sting. No ^ngry word shall ever 
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escape my lips, I feel that I am equally 
guilty — I deserve the utmost chastisement; 
no torture of mind can exceed my crime — 
may you never feel the anguish I now ex- 
perience — cruelly betrayed as I have been ! " 
Here her grief so overcame her, that she 
could not give utterance to the concluding 
sentence ; leaving him she sought her lonely 
apartment, where she gave vent to a flood of 
tears. 




' CHAPTER XVIII. 

What avails it, when shipwrecked that error appears, 
Are the crimes we commit wash'd away by our tears P 

Translated from Claudia*. 

At a late hour upon the following morning 
the party assembled at the breakfast table, 
with the exception of Miss Melvill, who had 
left early to join her guardian at Rome, and 
who had written a few lines to account for 
her unavoidable absence. 

During the afternoon she received a very 
penitential letter from Guidotti, urging her 
to grant him an interview, hinting that any 
sudden termination to their acquaintance 
might give rise to scandal, ending with the 
following lines : — 

Ochi, stella mortali, 
Ministre de miei mali, 
Che'n sogno anco mortrate, 
Che'el mio morir bramate, 
Se ohiusi m'uooidete, 
Aperti che farete. 
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Joanna acceded to his request, but met 
him with a look of anger, intermixed with 
one of contempt. She then fell off into a 
state of stupor, and was hardly conscious of 
his presence. 

Paul, by all the soothing tenderness of 
persuasion, by all the rhetoric of ardent 
passion, tried to subdue her anger, and 
silence her scruples ; but the more her mind 
dwelt on the circumstance of her situation, 
the more it recoiled from him who had taken 
an ungenerous advantage of the confidence 
she had placed in him, and thus brought 
down misery upon her. Again he appealed 
to her in the most impassioned tone — 

"Joanna, have you never learned the 
dangei; of trifling with violent' and incurable 
passions ? Could you ever be reconciled to 
yourself if you were the cause of driving me 
to desperation ? Without you my life is no 
longer valuable — if, indeed, it be supportable 
— and how do I know that my reason could 
be strong enough to preserve me from a fatal 
end ? " 
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Joanna remained silent, when Paul vio- 
lently exclaimed — 

cc Pardon me, dearest, I am no master of 
myself when I think of losing you ; you, who 
feel not any portion of the flame that devours 
me, can coolly listen, while my heart is torn 
to pieces, and deign not even to make an 
allowance for one carried away by un- 
conquerable passion, the frenzy of almost 
hopeless love. Would you but say that you 
will live only for me — would you only 
promise that no one shall influence you to 
forget me — if you will solemnly engage 
yourself to me by a pledge which cannot be 
broken but by mutual consent, I should 
adore you to my last moment." 
. He then approached her ; she gave a vacant 
stare, but spoke not for several minutes ; at 
last she aroused herself from her lethargy, 
and on recognising the false one her agita- 
tion became extreme. 

" Leave me," she said, " I conjure you not 
to talk of the past." 

" Joanna, dearest," said Paul, " let us 
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begin from this day a new period. Happier 
days may yet be in store for us ; my love is 
unchanged, unchangeable, unchanged. It 
was my life — " 

She interrupted "him : " Feel here," then 
placing his hand upon her burning forehead, 
she burst into a flood of tears. 

" Joanna, my beloved, the day may come 
when I can claim thee as a wife ; I alone am 
guilty, but in thy presence my passion knew 
no bounds.'' 

"Paul Guidotti," she exclaimed, "from 
this hour we part never to meet again. I 
alone have to bear the scorn of the world ; 
would that I could die at your feet, and not 
pine away my life in heartrending anguish.'' 

" Say not so, Joanna ; are not our souls 
bound together by a thousand ties which 
nothing can break ? Here I make a solemn 
vow that when free I will seek you in what- 
ever part of the world you may be, and then 
offer you my hand, where my heart has long 
been — I promise you this." 

At this assurance Joanna became more 
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tranquil, then suddenly rising, she, in a faint 
voice, said— 

" I cannot trust myself to speak, but will 
write." Then, uttering the fatal word, 
" Adieu," she left the room. 

Her letter was calm and dignified. She 
touched not on the past, but implored him, 
for her sake, to leave Rome, as it would be 
impossible for them to meet under existing 
circumstances. She trusted to him not to 
write, as her guardian might wish to see her 
letters, adding, that should the day arrive 
when he was free, she would take him to 
her heart of hearts. The answer ran as 
follows : — 

"Ma douce Amie — 

Je regois votre lettre et je pars a Vinstant. 
Que mon 6tat est chang6 en peu de jours ! 
Que de tristes reflexions m'assi&gent ! Le 
poids de l'absence m'accabli. Je me ;puis 
vivre sans toi. — Quelle difference, o Oiel ! de 
ces jours si charmans, a mon effroyable 
mis^re I Helas ! je comments d'exister, et 
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je suis tombe dans l'an£antissement. Ador- 
able Joanna, as tu bien consults ton cceur en 
me chassant avec tant de violence ? As tu 
pu renoncer pour jamais? Non, non, ce 
tendre cceur m'aime ; je le sais bien. Malgre 
le sort, malgre lui m£me, il m'aimera jusqu'au 
tombeau. Dis un mot, un seul mot mon 
ange, et je reviens plus prompt que Teclair. 
Dis un mot, et pour jamais nous sommes 
unis. Nous devons Tetre — nous le serons — 
adieu, je rien puis dir6 davantag6. 

" Paul." 

The above brought the following reply : — 

" Ne Toublie done jamais cette Joanna, 
qui fut a toi, et dont le cceur ne sera point 
a d'autres. Je ne puis rien te dire de plus. 
Je ne Vepouserai jamais un autre sans votre 
consentement. Je t'en donne ma parole, 
elle me sera sacr^e, quoi quil arrive, et il n'y 
a point de force humaine qui puisse m'y faire 
manquer. Sois done sans inquietude sur ccJ 
que je puis deviner en ton absence. Ne 
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pensez par que je vous oublia — Oublia ton 
jamais ce qu'on a une f ois aime. On m'appelle, 
il faut finir. Adieu, m'oubliez par que vous 
emportez le coeur et le repos de. 

"Joanna." 

Deeds done in darkness are often un- 
expectedly brought to light, and such proved 
to be the case on the night that had 
witnessed Joanna Melvill's fall. She felt 
perfectly secure that no one had the most 
remote idea of what had occurred, and that 
the fatal secret was confined to the breast of 
her lover and herself. Little was she aware 
that through the prying propensities of her 
English maid, her midnight meeting with 
Guidotti had been discovered, and some ex- 
pression she overheard, when the guilty 
pair parted for the night, confirmed her 
worst suspicions. 

This girl, Mary Taverner by name, was 
the daughter of the nurse who had lived for 
years in Mr. Melvill's family, and who was 
devoted to her master. Joanna she had 
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never liked, but a higher feeling than that of 
anger towards her young mistress for giving 
her warning, induced her to warn Mr. Mel- v 
vill that Guidotti's attentions to his ward 
formed the subject of conversation in the 
servants' hall. This she communicated 
under a solemn promise that the source from 
which he had derived his information should 
never be revealed. 

Mr. Melvill took an early opportunity of 
speaking to Joanna, who immediately guessed 
who his informant was. Wishing to make 
assurance doubly sure, she never hinted at 
this, but promised her guardian to be more 
circumspect in future. When next she met 
Guidotti she slipped a note inta his hand, in 
which she urged him never again to trust Mary 
with any letter, which he had been wont to 
do, as she shrewdly suspected she had been a 
spy upon her actions. 

Calling his faithful valet into his council, 
he asked him whether any word had dropped 
from Mary Taverner as to his acquaintance 
with Joanna. 
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" On the night, Signor," replied the trusty 
Pietro, " that you were in the garden with 
the Signora Melvill, I saw her maid follow 
you stealthily to the bower, where she re- 
mained, perdu, behind the shrubs during the 
time you were there." 

"Is that all?" eagerly asked his master, 
placing in his hand a golden coin, more than 
ample to repay him for his gambling losses 
at Rome. 

" As you were wishing the Signora good- 
night," continued Pietro, "la figlia was 
behind the curtain in the corridor." 

" Say no more, but if ever she breathes a 
word against Miss Melvill instantly inform 
me of it." 

The valet then retired, when G-uidotti 
muttered to himself, " So Mary Taverner is 
playing me false. I'll be even with her. 
Let me see, I have it." 

Early the next morning the innocent girl, 
innocent of all except that fatal curiosity 
which females are so unjustly, in many 
instances, accused of, was awoke by a 
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sudden noise ; and, upon looking rouiid, saw 
to her horror and dismay the Count stand- 
ing by her bedside. 

Her first impulse was to pull the bell, but 
that had been placed out of her reach ; her 
next thought was to scream for help. 

" Rest satisfied ; I mean no harm. If once 
you arouse the house your character is gone 
for ever. Listen to what I have to say." 
The trembling girl was all attention. " You, 
in the most unworthy manner, have acted 
the double part of spy and informer —nay, do 
not interrupt me. Promise me, by all that 
you hold sacred, never to reveal to a living 
soul what you know. That promise given, 1 
leave the room ; if refused, shame will attend 
you, for who will believe in your, in- 
nocence ? " 

" Leave me, I beseech thee." 

"Your promise." 

" I give it." 

" And, now, should you ever break it, the 
consequences will fall on your head. You 
know me too well to trifle with me." 
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He then made her take a solemn vow, to 
which, under the influence of fear, Mary 
Taverner yielded. From that moment the 
wretched girl's misery wa& complete, she 
dreaded to offend her cruel persecutor, but 
yet could not bear to deceive her master. 

In this dilemma she pleaded illness, and 
urged Mr. Melvill to allow her to leave at 
once to join her parents in England. Joanna 
was glad to get rid of her, and promised 
that the moment they reached England she 
would be set free, Guidotti was not so 
easily satisfied ; from some remark the wily 
Pietro had dropped, he felt, that if once she 
was out of his clutches, the secret would be 
betrayed. 

Within eight-and-forty hours the feigned 
illness had assumed a dangerous form — the 
poor girl died in agonies. The threat had 
been carried into execution. Pietro left 
suddenly for Genoa — his native place. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

And now the end of all is bonght thun dear, 

By flight I'll shun the danger which I fear. 

SHiirSPEiMB, 



Sincere as "was the general pity and esteem 
for Mr. Melvill and his ward, they did not 
escape the common lot of mortality; they 
had their share of shame as well as of con- 
dolence from their friends and acquaintances. 
Some discovered that their misfortunes 
might have been avoided if they had listened 
to good advice ; others were quite clear that 
they were more sinned against than sinning ; 
while not a few denounced Mr. Melvill for 
opening his house to gamesters, and for en- 
couraging, instead of checking, his ward in 
her intimacy with a heartless roue. 

Joanna came in for a large share of in- 
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dignation, especially from the female part of 
the community, who, nob free from reproach 
themselves, loudly denounced "a sister's 
■erring shame." This feeling is harsh and 
unjust ; if women would reprobate the lords 
of the creation for their profligacy and 
cruelty, instead of cloaking such conduct 
under the plausible name of gallantry, it 
would tend more to advance the morals of 
the present age than all the sermons that 
could be preached. Joanna might have 
well exclaimed : — 



Why should I think that man will do for me, 
What yet he never did for wretches like me ? 
Mark by what partial justice we are judged : 
Such is the fate unhappy women find, 
And such the oarse entailed upon our kind. 
That man, the lawless libertine, may rove, 
Free and unquestioned, through the wilds of lore ; 
While woman, sense and nature's easy fool, 
If poor, weak woman swerve from virtue's rule, 
If, strongly charmed, she leave the thorny way, 
And in the softer paths of pleasure stray, 
Huin ensues, reproach and endless shame, 
And one false step entirely damns her fame ; 
In vain with tears her loss she may deplore, 
In vain look back on what she was before ; 
She sets, like stars that fall, to rise no more. 
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Although society tolerates a cavalier 
servante to married women in Italy, it is very 
severe upon the unmarried. For a length of 
time rumour had been busy at work, and 
when it was known that the Count had 
ceased to be a welcome visitor at the Villa 
Ravenna, and had suddenly left Rome, the 
most ill-natured strictures were passed on 
Joanna. Her birth had also been freely dis- 
cussed, and a large portion of the good- 
natured world, composed of straight-laced 
English spinsters and antiquated dowagers, 
contemptuously asked what could be ex- 
pected of the daughter of such a mother ; 
then, again, those ladies who had formerly 
been on intimate terms with Paul Gruidotti,. 
and assumed a virtue they did not possess,, 
like the " widows of Ashur," " were loud in 
their wail." 

Several young cavaliers who had lent 
money to Melvill uttered sundry innuendoes 
against him, hinting that he knew how to- 
make signs to his partner at whist, to mark 
a card, and sauter le coup, all of which 
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•charges were unfounded, for although Melvill 
was an abandoned roue, he would never have 
lowered himself so much as to have cheated 
at cards. To adopt a common, yet expres- 
sive phrase, " Rome was getting too hot " to 
hold them, so a consultation took place as to 
what part of the world they should migrate. 
Joanna had heard that her cousin with the 
bar sinister was very liberal, very vain, 
rather weak-minded, and very rich; and 
as she could not but feel that her guardian 
was declining in health, she suggested that a 
letter should be written to Lord Hovingham, 
which letter has already been referred to. 
Another motive influenced Joanna — she hoped 
that under the shadow of Lady Hovingham's 
wing she would have her somewhat tarnished 
.character completely whitewashed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

When we in our viciousness grow hard, 

(0, misery on't) the wise gods seal our eyes ; 

In our own filth drop oar clear judgments ; make ns 

Adore onr error ; laugh at ns, while we strut 

To onr confusion. 

Crimes, like lands, are not inherited. 

Shakespeare. 

Shortly after the departure of the Melville 
from Rome, another scandal arose, which 
was the subject of conversation among the 
gambling upper classes, and brought down 
imprecations loud and deep on the devoted 
head of the cause of it. For a length of 
time Count Paul Guidotti had been suspected 
of cheating at cards; one evening when 
playing at ecarte at the Club for considerable 
stakes, two lookers-on, who were watching 
the game, pounced upon the player and found 
that the pack he had in his hands had been 
so arranged that his adversary could have no 
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chance of winning a game. The Count at 
first attempted to battle it out, threatening to 
challenge any man who doubted his honour. 
The committee of the Club being ap- 
pealed to, it was unanimously resolved that 
the name of Paul Guidotti should be erased 
from the list of members, and that he should 
be called upon to refund all the money he 
had won upon the evening in question. This 
he agreed to do, under protest, as he was 
determined to call out any man who accused 
him of cheating, and thus vindicate his 
honour at the point of the sword. 

" To-morrow, at twelve o'clock, I will be 
here to meet my accusers face to face." 

With this Guidotti retired to his hotel, 
where he made instant preparations for his 
departure, and long before his accusers — 
whose nanfie was legion — had unclosed their 
eyes, this reckless, unprincipled gambler was 
miles away, on his road to Paris, where, 
under another name, he still hoped to carry 
on his nefarious practices. 

Certain inquiries being made at Rome, and 
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detectives having been employed to trace the 
origin of the Count, it was ascertained that 
Count Paul Guidotti was an impostor in 
every sense of the word, his real name being 
Louis Cambesi, son of a lawyer at Lucca. In 
early life he entered into a speculation by 
which he realised a tolerable large sum ; this 
was soon increased by a favourable run of 
luck he had at Homburg. Fortune still 
favouring him, he took up his residence at 
Rome, where, through the instrumentality of 
false dice, marked cards, and sleight-of-hand, 
which he had studied in Paris, he was enabled 
to sauter le coup, and add thousands to his ill- 
gotten wealth. Before leaving Lucca he had 
formed an acquaintance with Francesca 
Cavalline, the daughter of a music-master of 
small means. Francesca was so famed for 
her beauty and symmetrical form that she 
was selected as a model by the leading artists 
. of Lucca. 

One morning, Louis Cambesi happening to 
call upon a friend of his, a rising painter, 
found her there and immediately fell in love 
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-with her charms. Simple as was the dress of 
the young Italian, it was the result of the 
nicest art ; and the mode of it — which was in 
the Grecian style — was perfectly adapted to 
•display her shape and the symmetry of her 
limbs. Her face was exquisitely handsome ; 
her eyes were either vivacious or tender, at 
her command ; her smile graceful beyond ex- 
pression. Suffice it to say, she was a most 
beautiful girl, about eighteen years of age. 

Day by day Cambesi's infatuation in- , 
creased, and month after month glided away 
in perfect delirium ; in the meantime he 
lost no time in improving the fortunate im- 
pression he had made on the young girl's 
mind ; and, having obtained her father's con- 
sent, they were married, the bridegroom in- 
sisting upon the marriage being kept secret 
for a time, as his father, to whom he looked 
for an inheritance, was averse to early mar- 
riages. 

The honeymoon was passed at Homburg, 
where he assumed the title of Count Paul 
Guidotti, assuring his wife that through the 
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death of a relation that title, with a change of* 
name, had devolved upon him. The beauty 
of the Countess and the insinuating manner- 
of the Count had won golden opinions from 
all who visited that charming spot, and 
French, Russian, English, and American 
nobles and commoners paid homage to the 
lovely Italian. 

After a time Cambesi's ardour began ta 
cool; constant losses at play — for at that 
period he had pot sunk so deeply into de- 
pravity as to cheat at cards — drove him to a 
state bordering on insanity. 

One night, after losing a large sum he had 
borrowed from a friend, which, as a debt of 
honour, was to be paid on the following 
morning, he entered his wife's dressing-room,, 
who had sat up in anxious expectation of his 
return. 

At once she saw by his distracted manner 
that something had gone wrong. 

" What has happened, dearest ? " she in- 
quired. " I fear some ill-luck has attended 

you." 
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" It has, it has ; I am ruined in fame and 
fortune." 

"Say not so, my beloved. I have still 
some money left of the sum you so gener- 
ously gave me, and if that is not sufficient 
there is the diamond necklace ; all I have is 
at your service." 

" Would to Heaven ! " exclaimed her hus- 
band, " that the amount you mention could 
extricate me from my present difficulties. If 
by to-morrow morning, at twelve o'clock, I am 
unable to pay General Buchanan the five 
hundred pounds he advanced I shall be posted 
as a defaulter." 

" What can be done ?" asked his sorrowful 
wife. 

" I see but one chance left me. Francesca, 
I am going to put your love to the test ; if 
it prove as great as I think it is, there is- 
no test to which you may not put mine." 

"Name it, dearest husband," she cried;; 
" for such a reward what would I not do ? " 

" You know," continued he, " the Due de- 
Forbanais ; he is a great admirer of yours- 
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Boiling in wealth, he would, I feel assured, 
advance you the required sum. My name 
must not be mentioned. All you have to say 
is, that, unknown to me, you lost that sum 
tit roulette, for which you gave a promissory 
note, payable early in the morning. Do this, 
and you will bind yourself to me for ever, not 
alone in the bonds of love, but those of grati- 
tude." 

For a few minutes Francesca remained as 
.silent as the grave, which Paul — I still give 
his assumed name — interpreted into consent. 

" The Duke never leaves his villa until ten 
in the morning, by which hour you might 
.seek an interview with him." 

It was some time before the wife could 
master her emotions ; a conflict arose in her 
mind between love and duty, in which the 
latter was ultimately victorious. 

The Duke had upon more than one occa- 
sion made advances to her, which she had 
repulsed with disdain, threatening to appeal 
'to her husband if they were renewed. To ask 
.a favour of such a man was impossible ; it 
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would compromise her in his eyes, and place 
her in the most painful position. At length,, 
and after severe struggle, she gave utterance 
to her thoughts. 

" Had you asked me to sacrifice wealthy 
nay, even life, I would willingly have granted 
you the boon ; but were I to appeal to that 
profligate Duke to advance me a sum un- 
known to you, I should compromise myself, 
and forfeit all claim to honour and self- 
esteem. Do not urge your request ; painful 
as the struggle is, I cannot, will not, so lower 
myself." 

" And this is your love — this your devo- 
tion ? " he replied. Then working himself 
up to a state of frenzy he anathematised his 
suffering wife in the most brutal language. 
•' Then flight is the only course left open for 
me. We part never to meet again." 

Distracted by the events of the night, the 
wretched wife fell unconsciously back on her 
chair, and remained in a state of inanimation 
for many minutes. Dr. Paucton, an eminent 
French medical man, who was living next 
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door, was immediately sent for, and pro- 
nounced the patient to be in a most precarious 
state. 

During the night she was delivered of 
a still-born child, and although the doctor 
gave hopes that the mother might be spared, 
he feared the shock of her nerves had been so 
great that she could never again recover her 
senses. Such proved to be the case. Upon 
hearing of this sad event, General Buchanan, 
like a high-minded American gentleman, 
called upon the Count and told him not to be 
uneasy on the subject of the debt, and, aided 
by him, the unfortunate wife was removed to 
Paris and placed under the care of Doctor 
Paucton. 

By a lucky coup, Paul Guidotti was for- 
tunate enough twice to break the bank, which 
enabled him to take up his residence at 
Rome. Not quite lost to a sense of shame, 
he monthly remitted to Doctor Paucton 
means for the support of his ill-fated wife. 

Louis Oambesi, after quitting Rome by 
Joanna MelvilTs urgent appeal, proceeded to 
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Milan, where lie formed a most disreputable 
liaison. 

The report of this reached Mr. Melvill, 
who at once communicated it to his ward. At 
first she would not bring herself to believe it, 
but facts are stubborn things, and eventually 
it was made so clear to her on indisputable 
-authority, that she no longer treated it as a 
mere rumour. The man she had loved had 
been obliged to fly from Rome for cheating at 
-cards, and had broken every vow he had 
made of reforming his past ill-spent life. 

Acting on this impression, she addressed a 
few lines, returning him the ring he had 
^given her, and revoking the promise she had 
made him. 

Upon the receipt of the above letter 
•Cambesi became mad with fury. Believing 
that Joanna would, at the death of her guar- 
dian, come in for his entire property, which 
had been greatly magnified, he looked for- 
ward to the day when her fortune would be 
his, and that, united to her, he could show his 
face in England. 
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He now gave up hia days and nights to 
every fierce excess, and soon the high spirit 
of genius was darkened, the lofty feelings of 
honour were debarred, and the frame and 
character sunk equally dejected under the- 
fatigue of vigils and revels, in which reason 
and virtue had no share. Intervals of gloom 
succeeded, till, stimulated again, his fallen; 
countenance betrayed a disappointed heart* 
and he fled from unjoyous feasts and feverish 
hopes to lowliness and sudden despair. The 
victim of his unfortunate attachment, Joanna* 
had denounced him as a villain ; in his blind 
anger he felt that he had been wronged, that 
he had been deceived, whereas he was the 
arch fiend who had ruined the peace of mind 
of a loving girl. 

His vengeance was dark and sudden. Mad-* 
dened with passion, he burned with indigna- 
tion to revenge himself against her who had 
sacrificed her peace of mind for him. 

Joanna MelvilPs love was now turned to- 
scorn and resentment. She had been cruelly 
deceived by one in whom she had implicit 
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faith, and hatred took possession of that 
breast which had once been that of tender- 
ness. Then came the agony of remorse, and 
disappointment increased the rancour of a 
temper which was by nature vindictive. She 
became every day more reckless, every gloomy 
passion was rendered more malignant by the 
constant operation of fear and wounded 
pride — fear that her guilt might be discovered 
— wounded pride, that another shared the 
love she had bestowed on so unworthy an 
object. Acting upon the above, she per- 
suaded her guardian to return to England 
and allow her to appeal to her cousin to re- 
ceive her. The result is already known. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

In various talk th' instructive hours the; pant, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last P 
One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 
And one describes a. charming Indian screen ; 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 
At every word a reputation dies ; 
Snuff,* or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 
With sighing, laughing, ogling and all that. 

Paw. 

A large party had assembled at Riversdale, 
including the Wittinghams, Miss Hovingham, 
Miss Melvill, Mr. Sharpness (Lord Hoving- 
ham's lawyer), Charley Chesterford, and some 
of the neighbouring gentry. 

" What, no letter for me ? " said Miss 
Melvill, as they sat at breakfast the morning 
after their return from Rankston. " Here 
are letters for Aunt Harriet, a whole packet 

* For " snuff " read " cigarette," as applicable to the present day. 
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for you, Mr. Chesterford, two huge ones for 
Mr. Sharpness, and at least half-a-dozen for 
Frank. It's rather hard that I have not one." 

"Allow me to offer you mine," said 
Charley; "that is, if you will promise to 
answer them." 

" And mine," said Mr. Sharpness. 

"And mine, Joanna," said Hovingham. 

" Tradesmen now -a- days," continued 
Chesterford, "send what they are pleased to 
term their * small accounts ' * with compli- 
ments.' I fancy the majority of my letters 
are from 'duns.' Here's one, however, from 
Lady Constance Lavington, which will tell us 
all that is going on in London. She ought to 
start a newspaper, and in contradistinction to 
that excellent journal Truth, call it The Lie? 

" You must read Lady Constance's letter 
to us after breakfast." 

Uninteresting as the recipients of the letters 
pronounced them to be, they were all very 
soon occupied in reading them. Joanna 
amused herself by watching the different ex- 
pressions - of their countenances — the self- 
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satisfied smile of Miss Hovingbam as she read 
her closely crossed letter ; the contempt with 
which Charley tore up and scattered the con- 
tents of his dunning epistles into the waste- 
paper basket. 

No sooner was breakfast over than the 
party, with the exception of Hovingham, who 
preferred a visit to the stable, where he could 
indulge in his morning cigar, adjourned to 
the drawing-room to hear Lady Constance's 
letter read by Charley Chester ford. It ran 
as follows : — 

" Dear Mr. Chesterford — 

" As you kindly tell me my letters 
are amusing, and you are flattering enough 
to say that * I catch the manners living as 
they rise,' I must give you an account of Mrs. 
Pembridge's ball, which took place last 
night at an unfurnished mansion in South 
Kensington. Of course you know this lady 
is the wife of a millionaire, who made his 
money in cotton, or calico, or some such 
article. By giving good dinners, which are 
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-duly announced in the fashionable columns of 
the Morning Post, Court Journal, and Court 
-Circular, the Pembridges, aided by that im- 
pecunious old lady, Mrs. Gears Wilkins, have 
succeeded in attracting what Mrs. Pembridge 
calls the 'ighest haristocracy. Although Mrs. 
Pembridge was anxious to invite some of her 
intimate friends, she was told that the list 
must be submitted to Mrs. Wilkins to correct 
and revise. The ball and supper rooms were 
fitted up in a style of Eastern magnificence ; 
still, despite of lustres, flowers, and gilding, 
an atmosphere of dulness prevailed. 

" ' Which is the hostess ? ' asked young 
Harmsworth, of the Guards. 

" * And who's that respectable-looking 
gentleman with that high shirt collar and roll 
of white muslin round his neck, looking for 
all the world like " Bones" of the Christy 
Minstrels ? ' enquired another. 

" * Oh, that's the host.' 

" A few of the elite were present, but they 
remained for a very short time. That talka- 
tive creature, Lady Craiguallar, was there 
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doing her best to get partners for her twa 
hideous daughters. Then there was Lady 
'Opkins, wife of a Baronight, as the host 
called her ; Miss Clevedon, her wrinkled face 
rouged, or rather * ruddled,' like her uncle 
the Squire's sheep. Then there was that 
scandal-monger, Miss Priestly, who told me 
that ere long the gentlemen of the long robe 
would be employed in a cause celebre, the 
parties being a clerical gentleman and the 
wife of an officer. The Misses Durham were 
so decolti, that had they appeared at the 
Alhambra, the Lord Chamberlain would have 
called the manager's attention to their Eve- 
ning costume. Then there were lots of no- 
body-knows-who ; the elderly ladies redolent 
of pachouli, the young ones with the most 
preposterous dresses. As for the hostess, she 
wandered about under the notion of enter- 
taining the company, curtseying to rank in 
the most provincial fashion, and, like her 
husband, dropping her h's in a very alarming 
manner. At supper she was taken down by 
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a Count Marietta, who, by the way, I hear is 
an impostor. 

" ' Don't you think I-get very pretty ? ' 
asked the lady. 

"'Very pretty/ responded the foreigner. 
' But I imagine you was always pretty.' 

" c You mistake; I don't mean myself. I 
mean Igate, near Amstead.' 

" * Oh, Je comprend, Madame. Highgate 
is one of the prettiest spots in the environs 
of London.' 

" That story is as good as one I heard of 
Mr. Delmar, who made his money in the 
China tea trade. Some one complained that 
his room was very hot, and suggested venti- 
lation. This was said at the moment a young 
lady exclaimed — 

" ' I wonder, Mr. Delmar, you don't take 
to yourself a wife.' 

"In reply to the first remark he exclaimed — 

" ' I intend to have an ole made.' 

" i An old maid ! ' rejoined the fast young 
lady. 4 1 advise you to take a young one.' 
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" I hear young Storkbridge has lost a 
thousand on a pigeon match, which, added to 
his losses at Epsom and Ascot, has quite 
ruined him. Old Mar ham has fallen a victim 
to the charms of Widow Atlington, who for 
years has been hoping to renew the matri- 
monial lease, and Miss Lorimer has eloped 
with her brother's Italian singing master. Of 
course you won't quote me ; but it is said 
that a certain Captain Northam is devoire to 
your charming hostess. The world is very 
ill-natured. Some people say that his lord- 
ship is to blame for allowing the Captain to 
be about the house so much. People will 
talk. Let me hear what is really going on 
at Biversdale. 

" Ever yours sincerely, 
" Constance Lavington." 

" P.S. — As to politics, though I hear a 
great deal, I shall trouble you with none." 

"What an amusing letter," exclaimed Miss 
Melvill, "and how well you have read it. 
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This London news is quite refreshing to those 
who, like myself, vegetate in the country." 

It was a regular rainy day at Riversdale, 
not a mere showery one, but it was what is 
termed in feline and canine language, 
" raining cats and dogs." No amusement 
was left for the visitors except a pool at bil- 
liards, and the perusal of the newspapers. 
Unfortunately the " board of green cloth " 
was being ironed, so the Times, Daily Tele- 
graph and Morning Post were in requisition. 
Seldom, however, except in stirring times of 
war, or threatened war, or when a cause 
celebre is being recorded, do the newspapers 
afford much entertainment, for when you 
have once perused the four pages of uncon- 
nected occurrences, miscellaneous advertise- 
ments, the marriages, births and deaths, the 
abrupt transition from article to article over 
load and confuse the memory so much that 
when you are questioned you can never give 
a tolerable account of what you have been 
reading. Hence it is that one so often sees 
people peruse two or three newspapers and 
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then throw them down one after the other 
with the constant complaint, "Not a syllable 
of news," " Nothing at all in the papers," to 
the great discredit of those daily vehicles of 
intelligence, information, sound wisdom and 
brilliant remarks. 

" When you have done poring over the 
c agony' column of the Times" said Hoving- 
ham to Charley Chesterford, " perhaps you 
will let me have a look at it." 

" I am deeply interested," he replied, " in 
trying to make out a cypher; but there's- 
the paper." 

"Oh, .do make it out," exclaimed Miss 
Melvill. 

" As far as I have gone," continued Charley, 
" it is from an absent lover, who is anxious 
again to meet his inamorata at the old 
spot in Kensington Gardens." 

Joanna was all attention, and, taking out 
her memorandum book, entered a note. 

"How kind it would be, Mr. Chesterford," 
she proceeded, " if you would read us out any 
amusing paragraphs — no scandal, of course." 
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" I think I can find one or two spicy ones," 
he replied, and then, with a grave face, gave 
the following cross readings : " A certain 
great Commoner and Member of Parliament 
will shortly be created a peer. No greater 
reward will be offered.' ' " Last night a ter- 
rible fire broke out, and the evening con- 
cluded with the utmost festivity." "The 
Freemasons will hold their annual great 
lodge. N.B. The utmost secrecy will be de- 
pended upon." "A fine turtle, weighing 
upwards of eighty pounds, was taken before 
the sitting Alderman." " Escaped from 
Newgate, Terence O'Flaherty. If he will re- 
turn, he will be kindly received." " To be 
sold to the first bidder ; my seat in Parlia- 
ment being vacated." "The Middlesex 
Magistrates met yesterday ; and were bound 
over to their good behaviour." 

"That's enough," said Lady Hovingham. 
At this moment her lord and master entered 
the room. 

" Margaret, dear," said he " here's a note 
which requires an immediate answer, and, as 
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you were not to be found, I opened it. It ap- 
pears that Mrs. Clarendon has an amateur 
performance in contemplation in which she 
wishes you to take a prominent part; she 
adds, she trusts me to beat up volunteers. 
The performance is to take place on the 10th 
of next month." 

" I have never yet acted, Frank," re- 
sponded Lady Hovingham, " but Mary Wit- 
tingham will, I have no doubt, take a part, 
especially if she could introduce a song. 
Albert Wittingham would prove an excellent 
stage manager, and Captain Northam, if I 
remember right, took part in the garrison 
theatricals at Gibraltar, when quartered 
there. But what is to be the play ? " 

" That Mrs. Clarendon has not yet decided. 
She proposes having a meeting of the corps 
dramatique the day after to-morrow, at 
twelve o'clock, at the Priory." 

"How delightful,' 5 exclaimed the entire 
party. 

" In the meantime, as the groom that 
brought the note is waiting, just write a note, 
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Margy, saying that we will attend the 
summons next Thursday, by which time we 
shall be able to make out a list of those who 
will join her Thespian ranks." 

The whole of that day was occupied in 
talking over the proposed performance, some 
recommending tragedy, others comedy, others 
screaming farces, others burlesques. Before 
the evening closed in, it was arranged that 
Lord Albert should be proposed as stage 
manager, young Sheldrake, the doctor's son, 
as prompter, and that Lady Albert Witting- 
ham should take a leading part, Lady Hoving- 
ham a minor one, and Harry Northam that 
of le jeune premier. It was also arranged 
that Sophia Clifford should be asked to join 
the Priory corps dramatique. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

The mansions self was vast and venerable, 

With more of the monastic that has been 

Elsewhere preserved ; the cloisters still were stable, 

The cells, too, and refectory, I ween, 

An exquisite small chapel had been able 

Still unimpaired to decorate the scene ; 

The rest had been reformed, replaced, or sunk, 

And spoke more of the baron than the monk. 

Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers, join'd, 

By no quite lawful marriage of the arts, 

Might shock a connoisseur ; but when combined 

Form'd a whole which, irregular in parts, 

Yet left a grand impression on the mind, 

At least, of those whose eyes are in their hearts. 

Byron. 

The Priory was a fine old mansion in a beau- 
tiful park, which excelled many parks of 
greater extent by the uncommon size of its 
venerable oaks. Mr. Clarendon was a good- 
humoured, easy-going country gentleman, 
the father of three young ladies who 
went by the name of Envy, Malice and 
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TJncharitableness. Their mother had died in 
.giving birth to the youngest, Miss Matilda, 
and, after two years of widowhood, Mr. 
Clarendon took to himself as his second wife 
Miss Headington, his daughters' governess. 
Her anxiety was to become a lady of fashion, 
and being some twenty years younger than 
Mr. Clarendon, rather pretty and very clever/ 
she became what she ever aspired to be, " an 
old man's darling, instead of a young man's 
slave.'' 

It was easy to see, by the air of the lady, 
that she was perfectly mistress of the house, 
and that her husband was only a secondary 
person there. He seemed contented with his 
situation, and perfectly resigned to his fate. 
He was a sort of lap-dog husband (of which 
there are many), who looks sleek, runs about 
briskly, fetches and carries, and though he 
now and then gets a cuff from his mistress, 
fawns upon her, and is as ready to play over 
his tricks again as ever. 

Although the Misses Clarendon had no 
great love for their former instructress, know- 
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ing the ascendancy she had obtained over 
their father they made a virtue of necessity, 
and were most respectful and attentive to- 
wards their new step-mother. These three 
graces, who once enjoyed what is termed la 
beaute du Diable, were extremely vain of their 
persons, more especially the eldest, Miss 
Elizabeth, who fancied every man, married or 
single, was devoted to her ; yet, strange to 
say, she never had a proposal. This young 
lady thought that nothing was more becom- 
ing than to lisp, or nothing more likely to 
captivate her hearers than to indulge in super- 
lative phrases; everything was "awfully 
jolly," dogs were " dearest beauties," horses 
were " darling pets," cows were " sweety 
animals," birds were "lovely feathered 
warblers." Her dress was rather fantastic; 
occasionally she would appear as her regal 
namesake, looking more like the queen on a 
pack of cards than the bluff monarch's 
daughter. Then she would dress as a Dolly 
Varden, which gave her the appearance of a 
rural dairymaid ; then as a Quaker, though 
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there was nothing that reminded one of the 
neat apparel of one of the female members of 
the Society of Friends, save and except the 
material of the sober grey dress. 

Miss Susan Clarendon was a great profi- 
cient in the art of flattery, and appears to 
have imbibed a love of it from her earliest 
youth. The first impression seems to have 
been made upon her by her nurse, who, when 
she was a child of three years of age, never 
combed her hair, or washed her face, without 
the soothing expression, "There's a dear, 
let me wash its pretty face;" "There's a 

r 

sweet creature," and numerous other endearing 
phrases to the like purpose. "When she grew 
older, she found a little bit of flattery tacked 
to the command of her schoolmistress, who, 
when teaching her to spell, added, " There's 
a good girl." Her father and mother ad- 
dressed her in the same style, and her old 
grandmother, when presenting her with a 
birthday present, said it was because she was 
" a nice affectionate girl." When Miss Susan 
arrived at years of discretion, she felt that 

VOL. II. B 
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the praises bestowed upon her would, if duly 
administered to others, give them equal plea- 
sure, so she lost no opportunity in carrying out 
her project. Her aunt, whose ill-fortune it 
was to remain in a state of single blessedness, 
and had become a prim old maid, was not a 
little delighted when her niece remarked — 

• c What a lovely smile you have got ! And 
what a hand ! It is whiter than snow." 

No sooner were these words uttered than 
the flatterer was almost stifled with kisses. 
It would be tedious to detail the fulsome 
flattery that was administered by Miss Susan 
— suffice it to say, her drawing master was 
told that some of his sketches were worthy 
the pencil of Sidney Cooper; the music 
master heard with delight that a composi- 
tion of his was equal to one of Sullivan's ; 
the dancing master was asked whether he 
was a descendant of the celebrated Dieu de la 
Danse, Vestris; the milliner was compli~ 
mented on a costume that would have done 
credit to Worth, of Paris. In fact, a greater 
mistress of the art of flattery than Miss 
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Susan never existed, and it required some 
tact and no little address to carry it out to 
perfection. . To accomplish this, her way was 
to discover the ruling passions and inclina- 
tions of those against whom her wiles were 
levied, commending the intelligence of the 
dullest of mortals, praising the good nature 
of the ill-tempered, feeding the plain plen- 
teously with strong potions of adulation. 
Affection, or at least the appearance of it, 
admiration real or pretended, flattery deli- 
cately managed, never fail to succeed, and in 
the above qualities Miss Susan was a thorough 
adept, knowing that the most subtile flatterer 
lias his or her satellites. When she per- 
ceived that any particular vice was displeas- 
ing, she affected the opposite virtue. This 
contrast is the art of pleasing in society what 
the claro obscuro is in painting, the colouring 
must be heightened by contrast ; the colours 
must be laid on thick, and the pencil managed 
with delicacy. Good nature, sincerity and 
complaisance must be affected, yet tinctured 
with a little tact. 
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Upon one occasion, when Miss Susan was 
applying the trowel of flattery a little too 
strongly to a clever man about town, and was 
told that he was much too clever to be taken 
in by it, she promptly replied — 

♦ 

It has been held in ancient rules 
That flattery is the food of fools ; 
Yet now and then yonr men of wit 
Will condescend to taste a bit. 

The youngest, Miss Matilda prided herself 
upon saying smart and severe things ; she 
quite forgot that ridicule is a branch of the 
mimetic art which professes to excite the 
emotion of mirth by an exhibition of defects 
and blemishes, and so long as those defects 
and blemishes .are of the lighter kind, which 
neither imply a sense of pain or misery in 
the object or subject to which they belong, a 
legitimate mirth may be produced. Should 
the blemish or defect be in any vital attri- 
bute or quality, either essential to the health 
or well-being of the subject, or requisite to 
the due performance of its duty and f unc- 
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tions to the common good, mirth will not be 
the consequence ; the gay contempt will be 
checked, either by a sense of the pain which 
the defect or blemish in question must cause 
to the subject, or the alarming consequences 
which may redound from it to society ; and 
the feeling, instead of mirth, will be some- 
thing far different— sorrow and pity in the 
one case, disgust, indignation or hatred in the 
•other. 

Unfortunately, Miss Matilda, in her 
extreme desire to raise a laugh, never 
spared mortal man or woman ; friend or foe 
were alike the object of her ridicule. Many 
•a sportive word that she uttered was more 
severely felt, and excited more lasting resent- 
ment than the keenest reproach. 

Despite their foibles, it must be admitted 
that these young ladies were extremely 
•clever, highly-accomplished, and tolerably 
good-looking. The eldest was a fairly 
talented artiste; some of her water-colour 
drawings, touched up a little by her master, 
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found a place in the Suffolk Street Gallery.. 
Miss Susan sought fame as a poetess. Her 
effusions, under the title of " A Nosegay of 
Wild Flowers," which a critic described as- 
the essence of mediocrity, were published by 
subscription, her father being the principal 
subscriber. Miss Matilda possessed a 
soprano voice, and no expense had been 
spared to render her a fine singer, but art 
triumphed over feeling, and although her 
bravuras were splendidly sung, and her fan- 
tasias on the pianoforte artistically executed,, 
they never touched the heart. 

Voltaire remarks — " La musique anjourd- 
'Jiui n'est plus que l'art d'executer des choses 
difficiles." There is much reason in this ob- 
servation, for at present the art of playing 
upon instruments is rather the art of play- 
ing tricks with them. Singing is too often 
in the same corrupted state. What dreadful 
howlings are occasionally heard, which few 
could imagine to proceed from the humant 
throat ; the shake, the swell, indeed every 
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ornament, is carried to an excess of extrava- 
gance. 

It is the business of art to dress nature to 
advantage. This maxim should never be 
forgotten by the musician any more than by 
the painter and sculptor. Nature unadorned 
is lovely, and may wear many ornaments, and 
still be so. The skill is in knowing when 
there is enough, and in disposing with ele- 
gance what judgment has chosen, though if 
there be any doubt, it is far better to be de- 
ficient than to overcharge. 

Miss Matilda possessed no such skill, and 
difficult as were the airs she sang and the 
pieces she played, everybody (to adopt Dr. 
Johnson's remark) wished that they were not 
only difficult, but impossible^ 

These young ladies, as will be gleaned 
from their sobriquets, did not possess the 
milk of human kindness ; disappointments in 
love affairs had completely soured their dis- 
positions. 

In society, however, they concealed their 
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feelings, and were therefore tolerably popular 
both in town and country, owing not a little, 
perhaps, to the liberal manner the hospitali- 
ties of the Priory and their London house in 
Bryanstone were kept up. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



Oh woman, oh woman ! whose form and whose soul, 
Are the spell and the light of eaoh path we pursue ; 

Whether sunn'd in the tropics or chilPd at the pole. 
If women be there, there is happiness too. 

T. Moore. 



We must now introduce to our readers a lady 
who, though she did not play a very prominent 
part in our history, must not be omitted, in- 
asmuch as her career was interwoven with 
that of one who figures rather prominently. 

Kitty Boken, as she was generally called, 
was the eldest of two sisters who had left 
the New World for the Old in consequence 
of the illness of the latter. Their birth and 
parentage were rather obscure ; all that was 
known of them, and that only through re- 
port, was that they were born at Halifax, 
JSova Scotia, that their father was descended 
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from emigrants from the New England 
States, hence they gained the sobriquet of 
Blue Noses ; that in early life he went into 
the employment of the North West Fur 
Company in Canada, where shortly afterwards 
he married the daughter of a well-to-do 
settler on the banks of the Hudson river ; 
that at his father-in-law's death he inherited 
a considerable fortune, which enabled him to - 
proceed to Yew York, where by dint of 
speculations he became a very wealthy man. 
His two daughters, Catherine and Emily, 
lost their mother at an early age, but the- 
wifeless father, though thoroughly occupied 
with business, took care that his daughters' 
education should not be neglected, and they 
were sent to the best ladies' school at New 
York. 

Mr. Boken lost his life through a railway 
accident, leaving his fortune to be equally- 
divided between his two daughters. When,., 
however, his affairs were looked into by his- 
executors it was found that the sum he was 
reported to be worth fell far short of that 
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which the world gave him credit for ; still it 
was sufficient to give his daughters a hand- 
some competence, which might some day be 
greatly increased if the workings of a mino 
in California proved successful. 

Both young ladies were highly gifted with 
good sense, fair mental acquirements and 
accomplishments of no mean order, especially 
the eldest, for Emily never having enjoyed 
robust health, had not the same advantages aa 
Catherine. Through the advice of an 
eminent physician, Doctor Perkins, of 
Brooklyn, the two girls were persuaded to 
try the climate of England, and as the doctor 
was about to proceed to pass bis holiday in 
Europe, he took charge of the orphans, and 
saw them safely landed at Liverpool, where 
they were met by some American friends of 
their father, then residing at New Brighton. 
Kitty was tall and well formed, she had a 
fine intelligent countenance, her hair was of 
the darkest and deepest jet, while her large 
black eyes were oval in shape, shaded by long 
lashes, and over-arched by delicately pencilled 
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brows, her manner was artless and pre- 
possessing, her motions were graceful and 
natural, and there was an air about her that 
led one to think she had been born and bred 
in Belgravia, and not among the Blue Noses 
of Halifax, or the wild tribes on the banks of 
-the Hudson. It is true that she had a strong 
American nasal twang, and that she often in- 
dulged in what we are ill-natured enough 
to term Yankee phraseology. Ill-natured, it 
must be considered, as well as illiberal, for 
let us look at home. What can be more 
grating to the delicate ear of a foreigner than 
the strong brogue of a Tipperary man, the 
unco' notes of a bonnie Highland Mary, the 
unintelligible tones of a " braw Aberdeen 
moil," the spluttering of a "maid of 
Llangollen," the broad dialect of a cute 
Yorkshireman, the unmusical voice of the 
lovely Lancashire witches. With regard to 
Americanisms, are they worse than those of 
English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh growths ? 
From American lips we hear of a most 
*' splendiferous girl," of being " stumpt," o£ 
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" tarnation critters," of" bunkum," of "sleep- 
ing elegantly," of " angeliferous females," of 
being " pesky starch," " wrathy," in a 
" twiteration," of " clear grit, bottom and 
game of New Englanders," of being " cow- 
hided, skeared," of " noose items" (announce-i 
ments of marriage). In England we hear 
of " spoony," " regular muffs," and " awfully 
jolly." In Scotland of " Clishmaclaver of 
Lan' afore," and " Lan' akin," of being 
"headsome," of "eerie s withes," of " stoups," 
Barleybree, Wonners, Chittering, " of beings 
fasht," " guid wifes," haps, of " paintricks," 
of " quaichs," of " williewaughts," the 
"bock en o' the year," of "leaze me," a 
" mutchkin." In Ireland of " bedad," " spal- 
peens," " by the powthers," " a broth of a 
boy." 

Judging then Miss Boken by a fair stand- 
ard that of the sayings of the fast young 
English ladies, the Emeralders, and the 
Scotch, neither her phrases or phraseology 
ought to have drawn down illiberal comments* 
With regard to Emily Boken, had not the 
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fatal and unmistakable mark of consumption 
T^een apparent upon her lovely countenance, 
she would have rivalled her sister in beauty. 
Her form, less tall and majestic, was 
equally graceful. The arrival of a 
wealthy American heiress, of one whose 
face is her fortune, naturally causes a 
great sensation, and it is satisfactory to find 
that in many instances, notably those of 
the accomplished Magruders, the beautiful 
Jerome, the spirituelle Stevens, the lovely 
daughters of Columbia have united them- 
selves to the gallant sons of Britain, thereby 
cementing friendship between two countries 
which ought to know no division except that 
of the waves of the mighty Atlantic which 
rolls between their respective shores. 

No wonder, then, that Kitty Boken on 
being introduced into London society soon 
found a host of admirers, captivated not alone 
by her beauty, her naivete, to some by her 
wealth. It is fortunate, in some cases unfor- 
tunate, that in London certain ladies are to be 
found who are ever ready to introduce young 
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-debutantes into society, or to push forward 
men who, to adopt a fashionable phrase, " can- 
not boast of a grandfather," but whose for- 
tunes are immense. The class referred to, 
consists of poor titled dowagers, with wall, 
flower daughters, whose only chance of getting 
to the balls of the elite of fashion is by 
having an heiress or the beauty of the season 
in their train ; occasionally they patronise a 
wealthy widow, who, having passed the 
marriageable age does not find that welcome 
in society which she met with when her weeds 
were fresh, and the banner of unmitigated 
woe flowed from her still luxuriant tresses. 
Then again there are vulgar upstarts, who 
bribe their way into society by heaping 
presents on those who will kindly present 
them at Court; who by dint of dinners, 
concerts, balls, and the "open sesame" of 
wealth, gain access to the salons dorees of 
Belgravia and Grosvenor Square, hitherto 
•closed against them. 

Reversing, however, the story of our child- 
iood — these ladies take wealth with them 
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instead of seeking for it — in the Honourable- 
Mrs. Deane Paisley, widow of one of the firm 
of Jackson, Paisley, and Mortimer, of Brad- 
ford and New York, the Misses Boken 
found a chaperon. This lady, the daughter 
of a Scotch peer, by dint of dinners, garden 
parties at her villa at Surbiton, opera and 
Albert Hall boxes, and excellent shooting at 
Kilurnnock Castle, N.B., had retained the 
position in society which her birth and wealth 
entitled her to, and it was really from a dis- 
interested feeling that she got acquainted 
with the daughters of a gentleman well 
known and respected by her husband's firm.. 
No sooner had Mrs. Deane Paisley heard of 
the arrival of the young " Blue Noses " than 
she at once addressed a letter inviting them 
to pass the London season with her at her 
mansion in South Kensington. This invitation 
was gratefully accepted, and ere long the 
Misses Boken were fairly launched into 
society. It was at a garden party at- 
Surbiton that they were introduced to the^ 
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Clarendons, and invited to pass a month with 
them at the Priory. 

" We shall get up amateur plays, tableaux, 
and charades, when I hope you and your 
sister will kindly take part in them," said 
Mrs. Clarendon. 

" As far as I am concerned," responded 
Kitty, " I shall be delighted. I'm consider- 
ably strong in charades, but poor Emily is so 
great an invalid that you must excuse her." 

" A thousand thanks," proceeded Mrs. 
Clarendon ; " you will be a great acquisition 
to our corps dramatique, and we will look for 
a character that will suit you." 

" I fear I should not shine in any play 
without you got up the " American Lady," 
in which Mrs. John Wood created such a 
sensation. I could give you the real Yankee 
twang in high style, but that play would not 
be suitable for a drawing-room performance." 

Although the fortune of the American 
heiresses was greatly exaggerated, it was 
well known that fchey both possessed fortunes 
enough to qualify themselves as grand parties, 
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the result was that many suitors were soon in 
the field. Among others was Lord Heatherley, 
whose estate was within a few miles of 
Kilurnnock Castle, but whose property had 
been so heavily mortgaged that he had been 
obliged to let the mansion and shooting to a 
Manchester merchant, a friend of Mrs. Deane 
Paisley. This canny Scot thought it good 
policy to work his way to the hand and heart 
of Miss Boken through Mrs. Paisley, and con- 
sulted her upon the subject. 

" It is impossible/' said she, " to know 
what Miss Boken's feelings are with respect 
to marriage. She seems flattered and 
pleased with the attention paid her, and more 
especially I should say with the deferential 
manner you have always adopted towards 
her. She despises the flippancy of some 
young men, the fast language of others, the 
self-sufficiency of many, and above all the ful- 
some compliments paid her, which she calls 
offerings at the shrine of Mammon ; still I 
have every reason to believe, that though she 
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looks upon you as far superior in mental 
wealth to the butterflies that flit about her, 
she would notbe prepared, at least at present, 
to accept an offer from you." 

" I am not vain enough," responded 
Heatherley, " to fancy she is captivated by 
me, or my title, still I have flattered myself 
my attentions have not been disagreeable." 

" Decidedly not, and I firmly believe that 
were she to make up her mind to marry, 
you would have a first-rate chance. From 
what has dropped from her upon more than 
one occasion, I am convinced that so long as 
her sister remains in the sad state of health 
she is in, Miss Boken will never marry, and 
this conviction is strengthened by a conversa- 
tion I had with her only a few days ago, in 
which she said, when I hinted at matrimony, 
' No, my kind friend. I shall cling to my 
poor sister like a limpet to a rock, and never 
leave her till death does us part.' To this 
I replied that a marriage with a kind-hearted 
considerate man need not involve a separa- 
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ticm. * Although I have no personal experi- 
ence upon the subject,' she responded, * I 
feel that no married man, however devoted 
he may be to his wife, should be taxed with 
the society of a sister-in-law, especially one 
suffering as Emily does. She might be 
ordered to Algiers, Madeira, Cannes, or 
Vevay, and then in what an awful fix should I 
be placed. No, dear friend, so long as my 
sister remains an invalid, I have a sacred 
duty to perform, and with God's blessing I 
will perform it.' After that statement, Lord 
Heatherley, I fear a declaration on your part 
would be premature. Still I will do all I 
can to promote your wishes, for albeit no 
match-maker, I see no harm in bringing two 
persons together, who, as far as I can judge, 
are well -suited for one another." 

This sensible advice was acted upon, his 
lordship determined to make a waiting race, 
which, however, did not turn out as well as 
he fondly anticipated. 

We must now put on our seven-league 
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boots, and return to our old acquaintance, 
Horace Stanton, who, upon his arrival in 
London, immediately proceeded to the cham- 
bers of Mr. Eastlake, who had managed his 
affairs and estate during his absence, and was 
highly gratified at finding that the old house 
had not been parted with, and that there still 
remained a sufficient income for him to dgain 
inhabit the home of his ancestors. Some 
kind friend had, as the lawyer said, come 
forward, and, by temporary assistance, aided 
him in his endeavours to release the property 
from the mortgages that weighed so heavily 
upon it. Who that kind friend was, Mr. 
Eastlake was bound in honour not to disclose. 
Horace's first object was to throw himself 
at the feet of Harriet Hovingham, make a 
clean breast of it, mourn over his past mis- 
deeds and follies, urge her forgiveness, and 
offer her his hand. With this view he 
addressed a letter to her recapitulating all 
that had occurred during his absence from 
England ; his career at Melbourne, his ship- 
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wreck, his escape from death in the North 
American Indian settlement ; his unexpected 
meeting with the Wittinghams, and his return 
home ; ending with an urgent appeal to the 
affection she once bore him, to welcome the 
wanderer baqk, and by her bright example 
lead him in the path of virtue and rectitude, 
from which he now felt, to his Soul's grief, he 
had departed. 

Aunt Harriet was very much touched with 
this penitential letter, and for a long time 
hesitated how she should reply to it. Not 
that for a moment she entertained any idea 
of accepting Horace's offer; for she felt the 
truth of the lines of the Poet of Nature — 



Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself : bo wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband's heart, 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Onr fancies are more giddy and infirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lest and worn 
Than women's are. 



Although, in reality, only a few years older 
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than Stanton, she felt age creeping on ; her 
first, her only love, a bud she so fondly- 
cherished, eaten by the canker ere it bloom'd, 
" losing its verdure even in the prime, and 
all the fair effects of future hopes;" then 
her grief at hearing of the reckless extrava- 
gance and dissipation of one to whom she 
would have plighted her faith ; then, again, 
the heavy blow she received at the unexpected 
departure of Horace Stanton ; the rumours, 
unfounded, it is true, of his speculations on 
the Australian turf, and his turning horse 
jockey; the news of his having been murdered 
by one of his gang in Canada, all of which, 
following one another in rapid succession, so 
completely wounded her pride, crushed her 
spirit, affected her nervous system, and 
nearly brought her prematurely to the grave. 
A reaction took place, but the sudden change 
from dark despair to joy, from heart-wither- 
ing misery to comparative peace of mind, 
acting on a shattered frame of mind and 
body, failed to restore her to her former 
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serenity. Thus, at an age when many 
women think it a most eligible time for 
marriage, Aunt Harriet felt that her " way 
of life had fallen into the sear, the yellow 
leaf," though she still possessed, "honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends." Her 
great difficulty was how to answer Horace 
Stanton's letter ; while on the one hand 
she wished to avoid giving him unneces* 
sary pain, she was resolved not to trifle 
with his feelings, by giving him the slightest 
hope that his suit would prove successful. 
After numerous attempts to unburthen her 
mind, after blotting many a sheet of paper 
with her tears, after •writing and erasing 
words, some of which appeared too affection- 
ate, some too cold, she at last penned the 
following letter : — 

u I own your letter has gratified me more 
than I can express. To me it is a source of 
the greatest happiness that the disgraceful 
rumours which were bruited about had no 
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foundation, and that the indiscretions of youth 
were not tainted with vice. I am also deeply 
touched at the thought that I still hold a 
place in your memory, and that amidst the 
hardships you have undergone, the remem- 
brance of past happy days was not obliterated 
from your mind. All this made my poor deso- 
late heart rejoice, alas ! only for a moment ! 
for I have to communicate that which I 
know — for I will descend to no subterfuge — 
will wound yours as much as it almost breaks 
mine. I never can be thine. The fatal 
words are spoken. Why ? you will naturally 
ask me. And though, in my reply, I ruu 
the risk of your displeasure, I will be candid. 
On your account alone I never can consent 
to become your wife. Disparity of years 
would be a sufficient objection, but there is a 
stronger and more insuperable one — your 
religious views are so widely different from 
those I entertain, as Indus is distant from 
the Pole. I do not wish to say one harsh 
word. Every one must be guided by their 
vol. n. t 
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own consciences. You see no harm in mixing 
with the world, indulging in its frivolous 
pursuits, living but for time, not eternity. I, 
without wishing to lead the life of a recluse, 
should not feel happy in such society, how- 
ever much you might wish to be guided by 
me, or to yield to my wishes ; the yawning 
gulf between us must cause misery to both. 
I know you will combat my views. You will 
say if there is a slight disparity of years that 
you have sown your wild oats, and prefer a 
woman of a certain age to a young girl. 
Granted ; but in my state of bodily infirmity 
and mental depression, you would find your- 
self, in the vigour of age, united to a con- 
firmed invalid. Then, again, you will say 
the world has no charms for you ; such I 
believe is your present conviction, and such 
would be your wish to carry out. But why 
should I continue a subject so painful P As 
a friend, as a sister, I will meet you if, after 
what I have said, you wish to see me. By 
the affection you bear me, by the love I felt, 
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nay feel for you, never again refer to the 
subject. May Heaven preserve you, and 
shower its blessing upon you, is the fervent 
prayer of your friend till death. 

*" Hareiet Hovingham." 
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